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N interesting correspondence has taken place on the 
well-worn subject, “ Links with the Past.” It was 
opened by a lady, Letitia Jane Forde, who says 
her father was born in 1750 and she in 1810, 
when he was sixty-nine years of age. She attained 

her ninety-first birthday on June 3rd, so that the joint lives of 
lather and daughter have extended to one hundred and sixty 
years [his appears to be a record, and it has led to the 
disclosure of many facts that are interesting, though they do 
not stand in exact comparison. Mr. Alfred Heneage Cocks, for 
instance, traces through only four generations to a lady who 
had danced with Charles Il. Mrs. F. A. Steel, the well-known 
novelist, contributed an equally interesting fact to the discussion 
Her grandmother, who died in 1872 used to boast that her 
gr:.ndiather was twelve years old when Charles I. was beheaded. 
Ihe establishment of a link with the past seems to have 
been dve, as was the case in the family of the Cokes of 
Leicester, to the habit of marrying old. Mrs. Steel’s grand- 
mother said her father was born when his father was in his 
eighty-second year, and she herself was born in her father’s 
sixty-seventh year The only case that has turned up that 
bears a close resemblance to that of Letitia Jane Forde is that of 
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a French officer who, with his father, covered a period of one 
hundred and sixty-three .years. These facts have an important 
bearing on modern investigation, as they go to show that old 
age in a father is no impediment to old age in his children. In 
fact, the sons and daughters of old men seem to have been in 
many instances, indeed, endowed with abnormal vigour. 

But merely to state the fact that some patriarch is a link 
with the past gives but a fragmentary idea of the vast curiosity 
which men and women generally feel in regard to the 
generations that have gone before them. Perhaps it is most 
marked in those of an imaginative or artistic temperament. In 
early years it seems incredible to the boy that his father and 
mother were once even as he is. The childish mind looks 
neither before nor after ; accepts things as they are; and does 
not easily realise the process of change that has been going on. 
lo him the father is a man who must have been created as he 
stands ; but as soon as this early feeling goes away, it is followed, 
at any rate among the more intelligent, by an overweening 
desire to know something of the parental childhood. Were we 
asked to account for this, the answer would be that at the 
setting out on life’s pilgrimage everything appears absolutely 
new to the individual. He or she seems to be passing along a 
road that never has been trod before, witnessing sights that no 
other eye has beheld and undergoing experiences which are the 
unique property of his ego. The dawning knowledge that the 
road, which to childish eyes looked so fresh, untrodden 
and beautiful, is in reality thick with the dust of many 
generations who have passed along it causes to be born a 
desire for particulars, and thus the parent, and especially the 
well-loved parent, is catechised with unwearying minuteness 
about the world as it was found thirty, forty or fifty years ago. 
In some children, of course, this rudimentary desire for know- 
ledge develops into that love of the past which makes the 
antiquarian ; but this is taking an extreme view. The ordinary 
homely, average intelligence goes no further than the wish to 
understand something of that early life and to realise the 
changes that have occurred in the interval. And this search 
for knowledge is more likely to be accentuated in the future than 
attenuated, because modern science has in very truth created a 
new heaven and a new earth. 

Suppose a child had questioned its grandfather seventy 
years ago about the changes that the old man had witnessed ; 
he might consider them very wonderful, and still they would 
retain most of the old features. The patriarch would 
tell that traveiling in his young days was difficult and 
expensive ; still, his father made the journey with horses and 
so did he; they might be faster steeds, but they were not 
different. The boy of to-day can scarcely conceive what 
it must have meant to make a long journey in the old 
times by means of a post-chaise. He was born to a world 
full of trains, and is beginning now to think that steam 
offers only an old-fashioned method of progression. He is at 
home in the motor and looks confidently forward to a time 
when flying will be the ordinary means of getting from one place 
to another. This is, of course, an obvious illustration ; but if we 
go into other details we shall find changes equally important 
to have taken place. The method of life, the food, clothing and 
houses of our forefathers went on in very much the same way for 
generations. If changes took place, they were very gradual and 
never of a revolutionary character. It is the personal rather than 
the historical which pleases. To go back again to childhood, the 
periods of history as they are taught appear to be isolated and 
disjointed. We have realised the continuity of the race much 
more vividly when we come in contact with one who has, let us 
say, had a father who knew the Duke of Wellington or a mother 
who was friendly with the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Browning epitomised 
it all when he asked, ‘‘ And did you once see Shelley plain? ”’ But 
to carry our knowledge through familiar personalities to King 
Charles II., as some of the contributors to the discussion have 
done, is to realise that history is made up of people that have 
lived and breathed in their little day just as we are doing now 
Hence the interest and importance of “ Links with the Past.” 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


“TI frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess of 

| Carnwath, whose marriage took place on July 23rd. 
The Countess was Miss Maude Maitland Savile, younger 
daughter of Mr. J. Eden Savile. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received, 
the Ediior would esteem the kindness of readers if they would ferward the corre- 
spondence at once to him, 
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EK have the pleasure this week of giving our 
readers, in the form of a supplement, a com- 
prehensive account of the very important 
exhibition that is now taking place at Vienna. 
The show is eminently worthy of attention. It 

provides what is undoubtedly the finest collection of big-game 
trophies which have ever been brought together in the 
history of the world. Concerning the details of manage 
ment, there is on such occasions always room for differences 
ef opinion: but broadly speaking, those who have organised 
this exhibition are entitled to the gratitude of all concerned 
They have achieved a signal and conspicuous success, 
not only by facilitating the bringing together of this 
wonderful array of heads and horns, but by bringing the 
great sportsmen of the world into an International but most 
friendly rivalry. No doubt one result will be to standardise the 
measurements of heads and horns. Up to quite recently this 
was a matter that was left entirely to the humour of him who 
possessed the trophy. There was no recognised code, and every 
big-game shot thought he held records. All that has been 
changed, and the Vienna Exhibition has paved the way for 
the introduction of a system of measurements that will enable a 
fair comparison to be made between the trophies of one country 
and those of another. 


Farmers generally complain that the crop forecasts which 
are published in the newspapers are much too optimistic in tone. 
The official estimators are not very highly paid for their work, 
and, consequently, cannot afford to go into it with the thorough- 
ness which would give value to their records But a still more 
disturbing factor is the rapid changes which take place in the 
English weather. For instance, in the new Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries there is a very optimistic 
forecast, based on the improvement wrought by the three 
very fine weeks we had in June; but before the com 
ments appeared a bad July had undone the good effected 
in June, and at present the prospect is very dark indeed. A 
great deal of the very heavy hay crop in the South of England 
has not yet been cut, and much that has been cut lies rotting in 
the fields. The miserably cold weather has greatly retarded the 
development of the corn crops, and a complaint is rife that even 
the potatoes have not done well. Indeed plants of every kind, 
by their condition, bear testimony to the unkindly weather of 
the present year and, as it succeeds a very bad year, it is no 
wonder that the outlook of the average farmer is ceasing to be 
as cheerful as it would be were the newspaper writers accurate 
in their description of the situation. 


Very gloomy intelligence, too, has been received from Canada, 
our chief source of supply. The harvest there is not up to 
anything like the average, and may be very bad indeed. Russia 
has not had a favourable season either, and the United States 
are not now of the highest importance as exporters of wheat. 
Thus it would appear certain that the supply during the 
autumn will be iess than usual, and the price is there- 
fore likely to rise. The bakers show a wonderful promp- 
titude in translating a rise in the price of wheat into 
dearer bread, though they are not equally quick in bringing 
down the price of their commodity. At Chicago the usual Stock 
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Exchange gambling is taking place, as reports come in of 
destructive storms or hot, dry winds The staff oi life, by the 
irony of Fate, has become a common subject for the financial 
operator. 


The most practical comment on the harvest prospects is the 
rise in the price of bread. The bakers, of course, try to represent 
this as a mere nothing, or as a recurrence of a price that existed 
before ; but those who have the best opportunity of knowing 
are of opinion that bread is more likely to go up than 
to come down, and the reason is only too plain. In an 
average season there are some countries that suffer the mis 
fortune of bad weather while others appear to have all the 
sunshine ; but the most notable feature of the weather of the 
present year is that its miserable character seems to have 
extended over the whole world. While we were shivering with 
cold or being drenched with rain in a sunless July, Italy and 
Germany were being devastated by thunderstorms from which 
the loss of life appears to have been almost unprecedented. 


Every possible support should be extended to the Argentine 
Club which will shortly be opened in London at 1, Hamilton 
Place, Piccadilly, the late Mr. George Herring’s house. English 
men generally, and country gentlemen in particular have close 


associations with the Argentine. The agricultural develop 
ment of that wonderful country has been largely produced 
by the employment of British capital. There are vast 


numbers of people in this country who are shareholders in 
organisations of one kind and another that are working towards 
the development of Argentina. It is also one of the largest 
buyers of the pedigree stock for which this country is renowned. 
The owner of a thorough-bred stud and the owner of a pedigree 
flock of sheep look equally to the Argentine for a market, and 
hence business relations, and as a corollary the social relations 
between the two countries have become close and intimate 
The Argentine Club will be a particularly good centre and 
meeting-place alike for those who are visitors to this courftry 
and those who have solid interests in Argentina. 


THE LITTLE GREY MARE. 
Do you remember the friends of your childhood, 
The broken-kneed pony you rode to the post 
The donkey that gave you a toss in the orchard 
And the little grey mare ah, you loved her the most! 
Your father he broke her before he was married, 
And hunted her often—aye, oft time and o’er! 
Through many a quick thin 
Heard many a whoop in the bold days of yore. 


we your Daddy she carried, 
But when the Red Rover took his long vacation, 

And roses were blooming once more in the lane; 

The grey mare was put to a new occupation, 

And someone was telling the old tale again. 


You boys are the fruit of that olden love story 

Thro’ the green lane dim figures still flit like a ghost; 

And you have loved life—and love—and iis glory, 

Yet that little grey mare—why you loved her the most! 
MASTER JOR. 


Will there ever be an agreement on the subject of Inter 
national copyright? At present the greatest divergency 
exists between the practice of one country and another; and 
there does not seem to be any reasonable prospect that all the 
parties concerned will accept the proposal that it should exist 
during the author’s life and fifty years thereafter. In Germany 
the Parliamentary Committee reported against an extension, 
and there copyright is guaranteed for only thirty years aftet 
the author’s death. In Russia copyright is for life only. The 
United States has adpoted twenty-eight years from date of 
publication, with power to renew for another twenty-eight years 
Commenting on this, Mr. Drummond Robertson asks ‘ What 
protection do you accord to authors of a great invention ¢ ” and 
proceeds to dilate on the harsh treatment meted out to inventors. 
But two wrongs do not make a right, and artistic achievement 
is treated very differently in its differerrtt branches. The 
painter of a picture, for instance, has as unquestioned an owner 
ship of it as if it were a mill or a house. It ts the same with. 
sculpture and the other plastic arts. But in regard to literature 
and music, the case is very different, after a period, short or long, 
they become the property of anyone who cares to publish them. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton laid betore the House of Commons lis 
Copyright Bill under what is known as the Ten Minutes Rule, his 
object being to draw from the public an expression of opinion as 
to the new proposals. Should there be substantial agreement 
it is intended to proceed with the Bill next session. Many 
interesting distinctions are drawn in the new legislation. Among 
literary and artistic works are included books, pamphilets or 








ct immati« ( hore ographi works and pantomimes, 


ther writin 
llustrations of all kinds photograph works and works pro 
luced by a proce analogous to photography fo all these 
t is prop | to give a protection during the life of the author 
ind fifty years afterward Journalism, we are continually 
told. is not literature, and Mr. Buxton makes a difference 
between them in his Bill. One newspaper may not steal serial 
tories or tale vhich we suppose mean short stort from a 
newspaper of another country, but it may take any ordinary 
rticle and reproduce it, provided always that it ac knowledges 
tha ire The exception is when production has been ex 
pressly forbidden Drama and music are included within the 
tipulations of the Convention [here are a great many re 
lations about the reproduction of literary, scientific or artists 
irks by t cinematograph 
Mir. G M. Trevelyan and Mr. Pember, kh. have taken 
prompt measure to show that the Academic Committee of 
English Letters is inspired by an ambition more modest than 
ippeared from the announcement of its inception They 
catevorically deny that there is any intention on their part ot 
forming an English Academy ol Letters with a charter of tts 
vn, similar to the famous French body. The new organisation 
partakes more of the nature of a trades’ union council than of a 
true academy In Mr. Trevelyvan’s own words, “ neither the 
Soctet ol Author nor the Roval Society of Literature 
had any intention of putting us up as ‘immortal’ cockshies.” 
He disclaims the idea that the members of the Committee were 
chosen because they were the greatest men in ¢ mtemporary 
literature It was necessary to have names of importance, but 
there was no question of deciding on the rival meiits of the 
candidat \ll this is no doubt very true and_ places the 


movement on a common-sense footing, but it must be admitted 
that the use of the word “ academy” was unfortunate 


Dr. Kerr, the Education Medical Officer of the London 
County Council, has produced a remarkable report, on which 
ll have to be taken later on. One of lis suggestions, 
in particular, strikes us as being most sensible. It ts that the 
chool attendance visitor should also be a sanitary officer. He 


has the best opportunities for knowing the conditions under 


ition Wi 


which the poor live, since the persistent absentees are generally 
of the lowest class. And in looking them up he is compelled 
to make close acquaintance with the sanitary conditions undet 
which they live Another point in the report which demands 
attention is the very sad account which is given of the dental 
condition of the scholars \ very large number of the children 
ought, at an early period, to have come under the care of the 
clentist \ result of the neglect is that four or five teeth have 
in many cases to be extracted even in childhood Obviously, 
if other school medical officers are doing their work as well as 
Dr. Kerr has done his, the result must be that we shall obtain a 
true account of the health of the children of the nation, and the 
lirst step towards the cure of a disease, namely, to make it known 


The carnation is one of the flowers of July, and any 
representation of it at an exhibition should convey something of 
its colour beauty and growth; but the display in the Horti 
cultural Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday was a distinct disappoint 
ment We have been hoping that with the advent of the grace 
ful winter varieties, raisers would have awakened to a sense of 
what flower-lovers desire carnations with freedom of growth and 
bloom, and beautiful shades of colour. Instead of these attributes, 
single flowers with a paper collar to each were stuck on green 
boxes, row upon row, as unsightly as any organiser of an exhibi 
tion could make this supposed national Society devoted to the 
carnation and picotes Many go far to visit flower exhibitions 
of to-day, but to see such distortion of the carnation was only 


to JOUTHES ll Vain 

\ curious effect of aviation ts reported from the champagne 
producing district of France. It ts disclosed by a correspondent 
trving to explain the bad prospects of the coming shooting 
season. One reason for the scarcity of birds ts alleged to be the 
lrequency with which at Rheims and Mourmelon, aeroplanes 
are heard and seen in the air. The quail and partridge appear 
to think that the aeroplane is a new kind of bird of prey, and one 
of the most terrible, with the result that they have become 
fugitives from the district fhis is perfectly credible ; but, on 
the other hand, it is only the novelty that terrifies the wild 
creatures. One can imagine how the English hares and rabbits 
scuttled across the fields when they first heard and saw a steam 
engine, but to-day they may be seen feeding in perlect peace 
while the train passes close to them Ihe motor, too, used to be 
t terror to animals, but already they have become accustomed to 
it; and while domestic creatures, such as geese and chickens. 
have learned to get out of its way, the wild birds sit calmly on 
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the hedges and watch the motor pass, having learned that its 
occupants have no hostile intentions as far as they are con 
cerned. 


County cricket during the last few weeks has been played 
under circumstances that at any rate produced a fine diversity 
in the wickets. Fast and slow have occurred alternately, and 
the result has certainly been to increase the allurements of the 
game. The battle for the championship is going on strenuously, 
but Kent has at present forged so far ahead that it would be 
extremely difficult for any of the others to overtake them now. Up 
to the time of writing, this team has lost only one match. Their 
nearest rival is Middlesex, and Middlesex has not played so many 
matches, and therefore stands more chances of coming down 
than of going up. Hampshire has come wonderfully to the 
front this year, but Yorkshire has dropped into a middle place. 
It would appear that the land of the broad acres is depending 
too much upon its older champions. 


Chess circles are being much interested by the play that 
has taken place in the International tournament at Hamburg. 
It seems to point to the opening of a new era in this pastime 
Perhaps one of the most significant features of it is that Dr. 
Tarrasch, the most successful and famous tournament player of 
his time, is nearly at the bottom of the list. Either he is out 
ot form or the “Vienna school” is not fit to cope with 
modern development. Under the influence of the late Mr. 
Steinitz and Dr. Lasker a safe, dull, mathematical style of 
playing was developed, in which the chief principle was the 
piling up of small points. But the young school of players 
shows a tendency to break away from this tradition. Duras, 
Rubinstein and Capablanqua are three brilliant youths who have 
mastered the principles of sound play, and yet scarcely ever 
take part in a game without producing a fine combination 


\ GARDEN IN KENT. 
The cool wind falls from the long low hills 
Into this quiet corner of Kent, 
Into this garden of roses and fills 
The passionate hours with a sweet content, 
It gathers the scent of the clustered pinks 
And shakes the pods of the lupin spires, 
To the heart of the yellow gorse it sinks 
And fans the pxeony’s paling fires. 
No rumour is here of London wavs, 
And London city is hard at hand, 
Unstirred the calm processional days 
foster the fruits of the mellow land, 
And the garden nothing of trouble knows 
Set round by bountiful guardian trees, 
For here the lord of the world bestows 
His largesse of imperial ease. 
The storied wisdom of all the years 
When, travel-weary, our pride is spent 
May nothing avail, but the trouble clears 
Here in this coloured corner of Kent; 
The pity of man is little enough 
But great is the pity of God who gives 
A little haven a man may love 
And hold in purity while he lives. 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 


Mr. Justice Warrington’s decision in the case regarding 
Edwardes Square, Kensington, will give great satisfaction to 
those who prize what is perhaps the most perfect piece of country 
in the town of London. Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to describe it, not as being itself country, but as preserving the 
country charm. The verdict of Mr. Justice Warrington was 
that the Garden Committee were entitled to the exclusive care, 
management and regulation of Edwardes Square, and if they 
required it, to an injunction restraining the defendants trom 
locking and keeping locked the gates of the square. He also 
said there would be an enquiry as to the damages which had 
been sustained owing to the defendants’ interference with the 
Garden Committee. This is, on the whole, a satisfactory verdict. 
We cannot make any other comment on it at present, 
because the case has at least a chance of being carried to appeal. 


Nothing but praise can be given to the Board of Agri- 
culture tor the prompt, energetic and thorough-going manner 
in which the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Yorkshire 
has been dealt with. All the cattle on the infected area at 
Kirkby have been slaughtered, and so have those that, after 
being in contact with them, have recently been moved. 
Full compensation is paid for the slaughtered _ beasts. 
Under Mr. Stocker’s energetic supervision efforts are now being 
made to trace the cause of the outbreak. When the disease 
made its appearance in Edinburgh some time ago, the cause 
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was found in imported hay or straw trom the Continent. But 
this could not have occurred at Kirkby. Whatever may have 
been the origin of the disease, it is evident that agriculturists 
are glad to put up with a certain amount of inconvenience in 
order to have it extirpated 


It is to be hoped that many others will follow the example 
of Dr Robertson, the Birmingham Medical Officer of Health. 
He has been repeating what has often been said in our columns, 
that a great step towards attaining to a healthier tone of living 
would be the destruction of house-flies. Thev breed in filth, 
and feed on decomposing garbage, so that they cannot help 


ALGERLAN 


Hike first thing which strikes the observant critic in 
looking at an Algerian falconer, either in bodily shape 
or as depicted in the accompanying illustrations, is his 
choice of the left hand as a perch for his trained 
hawks. In this respect he resembles, of course, our 

own professors of the art, and also the Japanese, as shown in the 
representative groups in the exhibition at Shepherd’s bush, 
whereas the Mahometans, as well as others, in British India, 
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carrving germs. Dr. Robertson has been studying their habits 
and catching them Ihe word house-fly is used to describe a 
variety of species, for they are of many shapes and diverss 
colours. But the majority have the same bad habits and ar 
also amazing breeders Their eggs hatch out in from eight to 
twenty-four hours, and are most commonly deposited in manure 
heaps. If all the evil spoken of them is true, there ought to be 
regulations causing stable manure to be kept a greater and satet 


distance from the dwelling-house. A winter campaign would 
probably be most effective, as the number of eggs unhatched 
which survive the cold weather is not very great During 


summer they form a great and ever-increasing legion 


FALCONERS. 


It will be noticed 
also that the glove differs considerably from that which is worn 
in this country. Not only is the gauntlet much longer, reaching 
more than halfway to the elbow, but it fits much more tightly to 
the bare arm, so that no coat-sleeve, and hardly even a shirt, could 
be worn underneath it. This form of glove is undoubtedly pr 

ferred by reason of the habitual practice of North African 
falconers of carrying two and more hawks at the same tiny 


always carry their falcons on the right fist. 


to the field without using a 
( idge as we do. When the 
left fist, and possibly the left 
wrist also, is occupied by 
a hawk or hawks, the place 
next chosen for a perch is the 
head, or the turban surmount 
ing it; and a third, or even 
a fourth, hawk may then well 
be accommodated on the right 
shoulder. All these last men 
tioned hawks would, of course, 
be hooded; but occasionally the 
one occupying the place ol 
honour on the fist will be un 
hooded ready fora flight, even 
while the head and sh yulder 
are still tenanted by othe 
hawks waiting their turn for 
the fray. The African falconet 
seems to hold his fist hivhe 
when carrying his hawk than 
the kuropean. And the differ 
ence may perhaps be accounted 
for by the fact that in the head 
dress of the former there is no 
hard surface which, like the 
hat of the European, might 
cause the breakage Ol a 
feather - tip when the hawl 
happened to bate suddenly. 
For practical purposes, at least 
when the hawk is unhooded 
and on the look-out for hei 
quarry, no doubt the higher she 
is held the better. And, indeed, 
even in this country, merlin 
are sometimes carried on a fist 
held as high as the shoulder, 
so as to give them a better start 
in the arduous ringing flivht 
which they are often called 
upon to attempt. But it will 
be observed in the last illustra 
tion that even while the falcon 
is still hooded — the Algerian 
falconer holds her up as high 
is his own head. 

Phe quarry which is most 
often pursued in Algeria is thi 
hare. Andthe hawk employed 
in the pursuit is invariably tl 
saker. ‘This fine falcon, which 
lor years past has been almost 
unknown to English faleonet 
resembles nearly in and 
measurements the smallet 
the ger-laicons, although in it 
colouring and in the size of th 
fleet there is a vreat diflerence. 
lor each of these the 
and the sake the prope 
Copyright quarry, 1 | 
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M. Emil Frechon 


mere sport and not to the “ pot” or the “ bag,” is the kite. And 
for this flight the Arabs, as well as the Persians and Indians and 
other Orientals, prepare the saker, not only by a long course of 
special training, but by a process of “ physicking,”’ which has 
been found in the course of centuries not only effectual, but also 
in many cases indispensable. The drugs administered by the 
trainer shortly before the falcon is to be flown induce in her an 
artificial hunger of a ravenous kind, and thus impel her to start 
in pursuit of a quarry which is often not only excessively swift 
and clever on the wing, such as akite, but also at four-footed 
animals, which one would think were far too strong and heavy 
to be even attacked by so c ymparatively small a bird. Thus, 
various kinds of gazelles and deer are taken by the trained 
saker, although in the wild state it is hardly conceivable that 
they should attempt to cope with them. In these cases 
the falcon, or falcons—for two, or even more, may be 
flown at once—are employed as assistants to the hounds which 
eventually pull down the quarry. The falconer in the first 
illustration may be supposed to be on the look-out for game of 
this larger kind. The saker, which stands unhooded on his left 
fist, will be thrown off as soon as ever that game is on foot, and 
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will, by its superior speed, be enabled to stoop at the quadruped, 
whatever it is, long before any hound could get within range of 
it. Either the stoop will result in a severe buffet or blow dealt 
on the side of the head of the fugitive, or else it will be eluded by 
a sharp “double” on the part of the quarry. In either case, the 
headlong course of the animal will be delayed, and is almost 
sure to be deflected from its original direction to another, so that 
the hound, which is allowed to start when the falcon is already 
hard at work, can profit by the diversion so made and take 
advantage of every turn and twist which the victim may make. 
Falcon and hound are, of course, well accustomed to act 
thus in concert ; and each understands how valuable is the assist- 
ance rendered by the other as an ally. No doubt the gazelle, when 
attacked by the falcon, is at first too much intent upon saving 
itself, if possible, from the pain and annoyance caused by blows 
with the saker’s talons—-even if worse mischief in the shape of 
dizziness or a broken neck were not apprehended—to pay any 
attention tothe hound still in the distance. But when his nearer 
appearance on the scene has made it evident that his atientions 
are still more to be dreaded than those of the foe in the air, the 
problem how to avoid this double danger becomes almost too 
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difficult for the brain of the fugitive. No wonder, therefore, that 


the chase so often ends ina kill. Two elements besides skill 
are required for success in this kind of sport; that is to say, 
speed and strength. The first is supplied by the saker, and the 


last by the greyhound, while the attribute of skill may be fairly 
claimed by the man who has organised the whole show. In the 
second illustration the markings of the saker are very clearly seen. 
The unhooded hawk has apparently just sighted a hare on the 
extreme right. And when she is at work the trainer may, if he 
thinks fit, unhood and throw off one of the others to act as her 
partner in the flight. 

Vhen the quarry is a kite, a “ ringing ’’ flight is almost sure 
to occur. The kite is far too proud of his powers to doubt that 
he will be able to “keep the air,” as falconers call it; that is to 
say, to beat the hawks in fair flying upwards. So he climbs up 
in the way that all birds seem to prefer on similar occasions—in 
big spiral circles. The pursuers on their part adopt the same 
system ; so that all the three may be seen travelling some- 
times in the same and at other times quite in opposite 
directions, their one object being to get up as quick as 
they can by what they deem the nearest route. A confirmed 
Cockney might, perhaps, compare them to belated passengers 
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rushing up the stairs of an underground railway to keep an 


appointment at which they are overdue. [ut the circles made 
by the kite and the sakers are more like three hundred than 
three yards in diameter. Even if the falcons are so strong 


and in such fine condition that they get above the quarry, 
their work is then hardly more than begun. One after another 
they will make stoops at their adversary, throwing up, if they 
miss, so as to remain still with the command of the air. 
Twenty or thirty stoops or more may thus be delivered with- 
out either binding to the quarry or disabling him with a blow; 
and the horsemen below may have to gallop literally for 
miles before the kite is either forced in eluding the stoops 
to come down to near the ground, where he will hardly be able 
to prolong the struggle, or has the luck to make his way to some 
covert or place of refuge, into which his remorseless enemies 
cannot follow him. 

When a kill occurs, the falconer must not fail to have kept 
pace with the flight, and be at hand to make in at once, so as to 
substitute some other quarry for the defunct kite. Tor if once 
the saker has been allowed to “ break in” to one of these unclean 
birds and taste the flesh, the chances are that she will ever 
afterwards refuse to fly at him at all. 
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OWN the river, some 
two or three miles 
from Sutton, below 


the sheep-wash and _ the 
smooth bathing pool, lies a 
low, wet country. Although covered with floods in winter, it 
cannot be called a fen, for in summer the best of it becomes a 
rich grazing country, gilded with buttercups and studded with 
contented, fattening herds. Where the ground was too soft to 
bear the treading of the beasts it has been planted with 


withy-beds. Thus the landscape is a smooth patchwork in 
irregular squares of osiers and of grass. Beside the only 
road that runs across it stands a solitary cottage. There 


are villages and hamlets along the margin, where the distant 
hills slope down to the level, but its nearest neighbour is a 
mile away. 

Should a stranger, struck by the undesirable situation of 
this dwelling, enquire, ‘* Well, who on earth lives in such a place 
as that ?”’ he learns, ‘“ One o’ the name o’ Gay.” But this is 
a very moderate way of putting it. There are so many of the 
name of Gay. There is John, a most patient, industrious soul, 
and Jane, as everybody knows, a very active, hard-working 
body. There are maidens, strong, healthy girls, old enough 
to go into service, but they prefer the winter swamp and the 
summer buttercups and freedom. There are children of both 
sexes, down to the baby in arms, all strong as elephants and 
active as hawks. They are said to be rough. But then, as 
Mrs. Josiah Heppell very justly makes allowance when by 
chance one of them comes a customer to her shop in Sutton 
Street, ‘‘ Down there there is nobody to mix wi’, an’ wi’ nobody 
to mix wi’, children will grow up rough.”’ And they all live 
out of withies. There is much to be done in withy - beds. 
Although any willow stick pushed into the ground will grow, 
they must be planted and kept weeded, and cut and tied into 
bolts and soaked and stripped and dried in the sun, and 
tied into bolts again before they are ready for the basket 
makers. 

John looks after the withy-beds, and Jane and the older 
girls work at the stripping, that is, the taking off the rind. So 
there is plenty of work to be found at home. And at odd times 
John goes eel-spearing in the broad ditches. John’s maidens 
can run and jump those ditches like young gazelles. In stature 
John is a giant and straight as one of the withies. Jane is a 
Dutch barge. They remain old-fashioned in all their notions ; 
not that modern life is remote in distance, but because so little 
of it comes their way. From their cottage windows they can 
see what Sutton cannot—the steam of passing trains in the far- 
off landscape, and when they hear the whistle louder than usual 
they predict rain. Trains have their uses even for those who 
never travel by rail, and the trains in that neighbourhood keep 
more reliable time than Jane’s old kitchen clock. She starts 
the children for school, cooks and carries John’s meals to the 
withy-bed by them, with wonderful regularity, except on the 
rare occasions of some unsuspected tampering with a well- 
established time-table. Jane resents that sort of thing. It 
detracts from the utility of trains. 

Early this summer, at about the age of fifty, the conception 
of a mighty truth was brought about in Jane’S subconscious 
mind. “ I never ha’n’t a-rodinatrain!’’ She had not grasped 
this before. The knowledge had lain dormant. But illumination 
comes of meditation, and meditation is born of leisure. Young 
children were no fewer, but older ones had grown up to help. 
That gave Jane more time to think, and she was not the woman 
to hoard her thoughts. She uttered them and they circulated 
freely in the family. Thus, in the growing time, when John 
was a-hoeing withies, and she walked across to the withy-bed of 
an afternoon with a hot cake and a bottle of lukewarm tea, she 






would say, ‘Ay! There's the vower 
o'clock. Butla! There! I never 
shan’t ride in a train.” 

At work with her grown-up 
girls, stripping withies under the 
shed of a wet day or in the sunshine under the mossy old apple 
tree in the garden, she sometimes varied the tune. 

“But la! There! I seem I never couldn’ bring myself 
to ride in the train.” 

Yet always Jane pictured herself in a cushioned compart 
ment going to the sea by a summer shilling excursion, with the 
chicks of her family around her. 

‘But there, I never shan’t,”’ said she. 

“La! mother,” cried the elder girl, a young person of 
experience, who, in spite of disadvantages of position, had found 
a young man to go out with, “’tis as easy as winking. You 
do but step in an’ zit yourself down like you would in church, 
an’ bide still.” : 

Jane saw that. 

Yet when at last, as is reported, John, finding such re 
petition wearisome, up and said, “ There, missus, do take an’ 
go an’ make a end of it!” Jane shook her head. “I could 
never enjoy myself not a minute o’ the day wi’out the children,”’ 
she said, thoughtfully. “‘ But, there, the four could go wi'out 
pay.” 

“To be sure, Jane,” argued John, “ you never couldn't 
take ’em all. Take the eight. There’s the baby in arms an’ 
the twin, under age for certain sure—an’ maybe you could smuggle 
in little Peter all so well. The others be all half tickets. An’ 
look here. Swill out the little hamper that we do zend away 


the eels in an’ carr’ your own victuals to save expense. You 
do deserve it, Jane. You'll enjoy your day. There’s the say 
an’ the zands an’ the bathers an’ a Punch an’ Judy. An’ when 


you've a-zeed all, walk down to the quay where the fishen-boats 
be an’ * 

But this enumeration of joys had already proved irre 
sistible. Jane gave way. 

John thought it all out, chose the day, found the shillings 
and gave grave counsel just as the party was ready to set out 

“ Now, if ‘tis all hurry-push and the train full, you bigger 
ones push in where you can. You can’t make no mistake, for 
down to the say is the end o’ all, an’ if you do zit still long enough 
they'll turn ee out. An’ Simon, you take charge o’ the hamper, 
mind. An’ look-zee, where there’s many folk there’s always 
rogues. Don’t you let un out o’ your sight. Don't you let un 
out o’ your hands, but zit wi’ un in your lap. An’ if any o’ 
ee should stray apart like on the beach, all go back over-right 
the station on the pobble-stones. An’ you that can tell the 
clock mind the train do start at six. An’, please God! you'll 
zee it all—the say an’ the zand an’ the bathing-machines, an’ 
your mother’ll take ee down to the quay where the fishen 
boats do come—an’ she'll * 

But there really was no time to stop to hear the end. They 
had to hurry all along the dusty road; and when they got in 
sight of the station the train was in. 

“All run for your lives,”’ cried Jane. ‘‘ Here! Joey 
You be lightest o’ foot. Take the money. Four halves an’ 
a whole.” 

Straggling they reached the platform. They scrambled 
in where they could. The last thing Jane saw as the guard 
helped her panting in to the carriage was Simon with his hamper, 
in spite of expostulation, pushing in next door. 5o all was well 
Jane fanned herself with a handkerchief and watched the fields, 
noted the corn and the harvest, and kept remarking that there 
were no withies—none at all. 

Yet the morning began with a little mishap. They alighted 
on a strange platform, and Jane called together her chicks. 
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Every one was there except Simon. But that was nothing. 
Simon could take care of himself, and Jane had seen him get 
into the train. Still, as the crowd dwindled away, it did 
seem strange not to be able to set eyes on Simon and the 
hamper 

The little rascal really must ha’ jumped out first. To 
think he couldn’ wait a minute now. ‘Tis downright silly to 
vo off like that, | do call it. But there! Come on, children ; 
we shall find him a-waiting just in front, as his father said, 
‘pon the pobble-stones,”’ cried Jane, leading the way to the 
beach. 

They found and recognised the pobble stones beyond a 
doubt, but neither Simon nor hamper was to be seen 

‘He surely must have got out wrong—iittle fool—and the 
twins, little angels, a-whinen like for the milk in the ginger- 
beer bottles. Now, all that can, take off their boots.”’ 

Jane set the five to paddle while she sat down on the 
tones and comforted the baby in arms. One by one the five 
fell and underwent total immersion 
cried Jane, after each disaster, and 
stripped off their outer garments and administered slaps and 
et them in a row on the warm stones to dry, like peeled withies 
in the sun 

Now all stay here and not move,” coaxed Jane, for some 
thing had to be done at last. “ whilst mother do go and 
Well, IL never! Here's our Si. Si-—why 2 

Sure enough there was Simon and the hamper 

They turned I out, mother,” he sobbed, “ and the train 

ent on.” 

Subsequent enquiry elicited that the hamper alone was the 
cause of Simon’s mishap. It was reminiscent of bygone eels 
and redolent of treshly-pulled spring onions. It carried a 
uggestion of blue cheese. Simon would not let go—he would 
not put it under the seat—would not put it up on the rack 
and so 

‘1 held on to un, mother, an’ | comed by the next train,” 
explained Simon 

So after all Si had done well 
Casabianca-hearted boy 

Sea, sands, bathers, Punch and Judy — they saw them all: 
Jane, with the baby in arms and the twins dragging at her 
skirt, pushed through the crowd and shep!erded the little flock. 
The day was hot. Jane perspired and the lambkins grew weary. 
She took them on the warm loose sand, and the hamper haviag 
vielded its last drop and crumb, some of them slept. 

Then Jane remembered the quay and the boats and all 
the rest of it. John had been most mortal particular that she 
hould go there. She left the seven with strict injunctions that 
the waking should watch the sleeping, because very soon it 
would be time for the train. She hurried, and found it all just 
as John had said. Conscious of success she came back. 

The children were all there as good as gold, and she led 
them off to the station eager for the train. The crowd was 
enormous this time, for the shilling excursion was returning to 
all stations. Jane sought for places in vain until, at the last 
moment, an empty carriage was added. 

‘Now where's Pete? Where ‘pon earth have thik little 
Pete a-got to? Jump in, all the rest o’ ee, while I do run an’ 
look,” shrieked Jane 

Pete, a hydrocephalic child of five, was admittedly back 
ward Yet he bore a brow so massive that everybody accepted 
his mother’s persistent statement that that boy was “no fool.” 
Now as Jane ran up and down and called his name she kept 
saving angrily to herself, *‘ A little fool!” 

She traversed the platform. 

‘He must ha’ runned back. The little fool!’ 

She flew to the pobble-stones. There was only the empty 
hamper there—almost left behind. 

lo think how angry John would have been! “ The little 
tool |” 

She searched the sands—but no Pete. 

“A little fool!” 

When she got back to the station the train had gone. Then 
Jane sat down, rocked the baby in arms and wept. The 
station-master tried to console her, and said that the child must 
have been taken along by friends. No child ever got lost. The 
ame thing had happened in his experience many a time betore. 
He sent Jane home weeping by the last train. 

rhe elder girls we1e waiting to meet her. 

“Our poor little Pete ” began Jane. 

“Pete, mother? Why, he’s home abed an’ asleep. He 
were that clever he crope in the train all by his own self.’ 

Jane brightened. 

“Ah! I always said the dear little feller were no fool.”’ 

Jane was 2 happy mother again. 

“What sort of a day did ee have, mother?” asked the 
girls. 


‘Come on here! 


Jane was proud of her 
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“ Beautiful! There was a bother wi’ the hamper—but 
nothen to hurt. Lovely! There, they all got wet—but children 
will. They be wet enough in an’ out o’ ditch at home here. 
Heavenly! The milk turned sour in the bottles: but la! what 
can anybody expect? But your father now, is he vexed I be 
so late?” 

“ Well, now you do put the question, mother, he did not 
look so terr’ble sweet,”’ the elder girl admitted. 

‘“ Didn’ er speak ? ” 

“ Not a word, mother.’ 

“ That’s a bad sign,” said Jane. ‘I feared in the heart o’ 
me he’d ke surly because I be so late.’ 

When Jane got to the cottage John hurried down the 
garden path to meet her. He wore no hat, and she could see, 
even in the dusk, his forehead puckered into a frown. 

“* Never mind he, mother,” said the maid. ‘“ Don’t answer 
un. Let un talk an’ take no notice.” 

But Jane did feel a little nervous for all that 

“*T—I couldn’ #2 

With sharp, hasty words John cut her short— but he only 
asked with eager anxiety : 

“ Have ee got the crab?’ 


HOUNDS, GENTLEMEN, 
PLEASE! 


N a publication devoted to the interests of authors we saw 
it stated the other day that the modern reviewer seldom 
reads the book he criticises. We can honestly say that 
we have read every word of Commander Forbes’s book, 
and have enjoyed it very much. ‘ Hounds, Gentlemen, 

Please !”’ by Commander W. Bb. Forbes, R.N. (“ Maintop’’) 
(Hodder and Stoughton), is, above all things, readable. It is one 
of those books which leave us with the feeling that we have had 
a pleasant chat over the smoking-room fire with a friend of like 
tastes and opinions as ourselves. But if Commander Forbes’s 
pages are readable, it is because his touch is light, and not that 
the book lacks in knowledge of, or experience in, the noble science 
ot fox-hunting. The writer’s facts are to be depended on, and 
his observation of the methods of hounds and the wiles of the 
hunted tox are unusually keen and thorough. We do not think 
Commander Forbes has ever been a Master of Hounds, but 
he is certainly well qualified for the office. He has all Mr. 
Facey Romford’s knowledge of and sympathy with the fox, and 
even more than Whyte Melville’s love of the hound. His third 
chapter is a “ Plea for Interest in Hounds.” Commander Forbes’s 
experience of fox-hunting lies chiefly in Ireland (though it is 
evidently not confined to that country) and ours is chiefly English 
but we think that in the hunts we know best the study of a care 
for hounds is steadily increasing. The present writer, who is 
greatly interested in hounds and a diligent student of pedigrees, 
finds that every year there are more sympathisers with these 
interests and a greater understanding of the work of foxhounds. 
One practical sign of this is the number of puppies walked and 
the excellent condition in which most of them are returned to 
kennel in the spring. A very charming chapter indeed, and one 
over which we were inclined to linger, is the one entitled ‘‘ Our 
Puppies,” and we may commend it not only to hunting-folk, 
but to all lovers of dogs and their ways. The stories of Pitiful, 
Racer and Foreman (particularly the latter’s interview with 
the Jew pedlar) are likely to be frequently borrowed to illustrate 
the intelligence of the dog. There is one story we will quote, 
because it may convey a useful warning to puppy-walkers. 
Stella, aged four and a-half months, was run over and her leg 
broken. In the following March she was quite sound and was 
third at the puppy judging of Mr. Robert Watson’s hounds. 
From this the author draws the sound conclusion that ‘“ We 
never should destroy a puppy on account of a fractured limb. 
Nature’s cures are marvellous at that early age.” The truth 
of this we have found from experience, and the recuperative 
powers of youth in horse and dog should be alwavs borne in 
mind in cases of accident. We are glad to note that Commander 
iorbes is sound on the necessity of hounds killing their foxes ; 
a pack out of blood (as the phrase goes) is a pack out of heart 
and slackness in man or beast is the greatest enemy of sport. 
Then many of us will sympathise with the remarks on the 
colour of hounds. We have often thought that the love of 
dark-coloured hounds is carried to an excess, and that the fancy 
(for it is nothing more) is even a danger to hound-breeding. 
That colour has absolutely nothing to do with a hound’s useful- 
ness or working powers is a truism, but one which might well be 
lost sight of in the pursuit of fashionable colouring. The best 
hound we ever hunted was, and one of the best we know now 
spotted with round black patches on a white ground, rather 


is, 


ly 
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like exaggerated Dalmatian colouring. And, as the author 
notes, in a rough country it is much easier to see a hound with 
plenty of white about him from any distance. ‘ Foxes in 
Summer” is a chavter full of those facts by which a careful 
observer adds not only to the knowledge of sportsmen, but of 
naturalists. Although we had convinced ourselves that vixens 
do train their cubs to hunt, yet the note on the method of the 
vixen and cubs working a gorse for rabbits is as new to us as it 
is authentic. 

‘“* Hounds, Gentlemen, Please !”’ is so pleasant and sugges- 
tive a book that we might quote many of the interesting passages 
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N infant swaying on its feet and then plunging into its 
first tottering steps with a gurgle of exhilaration, 
reveals to us an interesting moment in evolution. 
We are caught back to the shadowy starting-point of 
our little history, and behold with modern eyes that 

incomparable act of defiance, that sublime and earliest experi 
ment, which first set humanity on its legs and enabled a philo 
sophic poet, some ons later, to make the boast that “ man 
begins where Nature ends.” But almost wider than the gulf 
separating the contented ape from the first of our ancestors to 
get upon his feet, is that immense abyss which divides the original 
walker from the refined, critical and exacting tourist making 
careful choice, with guide-book and map, of a fit walking-ground 
for his summer excursion. No longer an achievement In acro 
batics, no longer a mere means of locomotion, walking has 
become one of the arts. And to this end the motor-car has 
contributed. Hazlitt asked for 
a winding road, Wordsworth 
declared that a wandering 
cloud should’ guide’ him; 
neither had to consider the 
shattering disturbance of a 
dust-raising motor-car. To- 
day, the walker is driven off 
the road and cannot alto- 
gether be at his ease even in a 
lane. He is forced more and 
more into the wild unhand- 
selled places of Nature. He 
is become a haunter of moor 
and mountain, a discoverer of 
footpaths, a crosser of stiles, 
a man of the fields. Therefore 
he grows with every summer 
more and more of an artist, 
draws nearer and nearer to the 
innermost secrets of Nature, 
and is as separate from 
vehicular humanity as_ the 
music of Wagner from the 
music of Verdi. 

Now, to come upon a new 
piece of walking-ground is one 
of the joys of life, and the joy 
is one that burns for com- 
monalty. To share the dis- 
covery with the fraternity of 
pedestrians is to take the 
walk over again, and this is 
what I would do with a par- 
ticular walk in Cornwall. 
Cornwall is full of good walks 
for it has more field-paths 
than any part of England | 
have yet explored, but it 1s 
for me the walking-ground 
par excellence of these beautiful 
islands on account of its 
cliffs. To walk along those 
cliffs, no matter what the 
weather may be, is to drink 
deep of the wine of life. It is 
to feel the goodness and 
wholesomeness of existence 
to realise the grandeur of the 
earth and the splendour of the 
sea, to draw into one’s being 
the energy and _ rejoicing 
strength of vital power, and 
to exclaim with the poet, 
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which occur in it. We agree with Commander Forbes most 
heartily that hounds are no faster now than they were formerly 
that the sport is different and not better nor worse than fifty 
years ago ; but we should be inclined to say that March and not 
Februarv is now in England the best month in the year. Our 
own diaries show a great many first-rate runs in the early days 
of March. However, these things are matters of opinion or 
for friendly discussion. This book deserves a place on the 
sportman’s shelves side by side with Colonel Anstruther Thom 
son’s ‘‘ Reminiscences”? and Sir Reginald Graham's “ Fox 
hunting Recoilections ” as the work of a thorough sportsman. 


W ALKING-GROUND. 


‘“ Trances of thought and mountings of the mind come fast upon 
me.” If the Spiit of Exhilaration has built anywhere a 
habitation, surely it is upon the granite cliffs of the Duchy. 
Thousands of people in the course of the summer make the 
excursion from Penzance to Land’s End. Thev arrive in motor 
cars, motor-buses, carriages and char-d-bancs ; they eat a very 
good luncheon at the Land’s End Hotel, go down to the rocks 
at the base of the cliffs, see the head of Dr. Syntax, contemplate 
the Longships Lighthouse and then return to Penzance with the 
dull conviction that they have seen all that is to be seen at the 
Land’s End. And only ten minutes’ walk from the hotel, 
across a field-path delicious to go upon, is such cliff scenery as 
dwarfs to a silly insignificance the ledge of rocks known as 
Land’s End. Only ten minutes’ walk! But it takes the 
trained eye of a walker to see the possibilities of that path 
He who took me on this walk had me out of bed at six 





WORN BY WIND AND WAVE. 
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o'clock on a wet morning and hurried me into a train which 
began the day’s service at our wayside station. We reached 
Penzance at half-past seven, and drove in a carriage to the 
Land's End, where we took our breakfast and made light of the 
weather. Before many people were in their baths we were 
cross ng the field-path, our backs to Wesley's narrow neck of 
land, and were soon climbing the coastguard’s path to the misty 
top of our first cliff. On either side was spread a charming 
mosaic of flowers [he blue of innumerable scyllas, the rich 
yellow of buttercup and bird’s-foot trefoil, the delicate beauty 
of sea-pinks, the feathery whiteness of stitchwort, the little 
bells of stonecrops growing in sponge-like heaps, the occasional 
red splendour of campions—all these and many more a 
flowing carpet of dazzling daisies, with bushes of the never- 
bloomless furze and broken clumps of heather and ling on every 
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side, made our winding and ascending path a way of enchant- 
ment. As it is impossible to number the flowers of this lovely 
place, so is it impossible to exaggerate their matchless delight ; 
that glittering carpet, wet with sea-mist and shining in the eye 
of a watery sun, must be seen to be imagined ; neither the pomp 
of rhetoric nor the cunning of metaphor can flash its pleasure 
upon the inward eye. Perhaps one is wiser to leave out all the 
rarer flowers, to say nothing at all of the clash of colour, and 
merely to declare that in the dip of the land the earth is white 
with daisies, and on the headland a gentle glory of pinks. It is 
the daisy which dazzles the eye, it is the pink which sweetens the 
mind 

Up this path we made our way till we came to the cliff-top. 
And there my companion turned to observe in my face the effect 
it made upon my mind. Long has he loved it, often has he 
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scaled its most dangerous peaks and descended to clamber over 
its rocks and explore its echoing caves, but always it is with 
fresh delight and a new intaking of enthusiasm. The gulls 
wheeled over our heads, a bank of fog came towards us out of a 
busy sea, the waves thundered and roared and hissed on the 
piled rocks far below us, and there, stretching away in sombre 
majesty and lonely beauty, stood the great shattered cliffs of 
Cornish granite, a fortress built by Nature for herself. Out of 
the mist they rose in splendid melancholy, not smooth and 
polished, not kind and pastoral, but with a look of human 
Suffering, an expression of immemorial grief, a spirit of 
Promethean endurance—rocks terrible, awful and pitiless. 

In one place they suggest that a race of Titans have brought 
here the wreckage of all the castles and cathedrals ever erected 
on the earth and flung them down in a giant confusion; you 
can see a great flying buttress projecting from the cliff, a mighty 
tower broken in half upon the rocks, pinnacles, arches, pillars 
and tracery hurled upon the sands, and whole walls still stand- 
ing, but at wild angles, against the cliff itself. You can see the 
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ruins of Shakespeare’s “ proud buildings”’ and in the rusty 
lichen see the smear of dust upon their glittering golden towers 
And, if you know aught of the history of this terrible coast, you 
can read on the heaped boulders and in the jagged spikes of 
snarling rocks the tale of great ships beaten and smashed to 
matchwood in ten minutes of the clock. All that Victor Hugo 
ever wrote of the terrors of the sea and the ferocity of rocky 
coasts comes crowding and insistent into your mind as you stand 
on the lonely cliff and let the spirit of the scene sear itself into 
your soul. 

Rocks are perhaps the grandest of Nature’s works. Clifts 
of white chalk are pleasant on a summer day and in the poetry 
of our island patriotism have a sweet and tender place; but 
cliffs of ragged granite, marked with all the ravages of time, 
“ carved by the winds and chiselled by the rains,” as Mr. Folliott 
Stokes says of these very cliffs, better bring home to the mind 
the majesty of Nature, and might also touch the English heart 
with memories of our stern begetters. Truer it wou'd be, 
perhaps, to say of these Cornish cliffs that they have been form 
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by the winds and ravaged by the rains, for there has been no 
purpose, no design in their handling, only the ferocity of destruc 
tion And here they stand, terrible, majestic, gorgeous and 
awful: facing death with endurance and regarding wind and 
sea and rain with indifference ; lifting their scarred but unbowed 
heads to the heavens, their ruins piled in confusion at their 
roots ; like men enduring the oppugnance of Nature, and on the 
dust of the centuries facing eternity without dismay. The 
pirit of these cliffs is the spirit of the Sphinx 

\s we stood looking down upon these superb rocks the sun 
burned through the mist, the fog dissipated, and in an instant 
we beheld a blue sea crowded with shipping to the far horizon. 
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very moment increased the warmth and intensified the beauty. 
Our blood responded to the call, and we set off to walk along 
the edge of the cliffs. But not for long did we keep to the coast- 
guard's solitary path. Again and again we were tempted to 
descend by perilous ways to the yellow sands, the tall caves, 
the scattered boulders and the quiet pools among the rocks. 
For every curve in these cliffs brings one to a fresh cove, with 
new temptations, and a walk along the coast means mountaineer- 
ing, cave exploring, paddling and bathing You cannot see a 
beautiful deserted cove without wishing to go down into its 
silent places; and when you know that among the rocks there are 
translucent pools filled with coloured weeds and rare anemones, 
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and on the ledges of the cliffs nests of gull, shag and raven, 
and smooth places where you can lie with a boiling sea on every 
side and smoke your pipe and watch the waves and hear their 
music, who could keep to the path above ? 

And this is what makes of the cliffs of Cornwall so delightful 
a walking-ground. They are full of enticements not to walk. 
You may set out with all the intention in the world to reach a 
certain point, to do so many miles, to keep such and such a 
pace, but the little coves disclosing themselves at every swerve 
of the cliffs will charm you like svyrens to the sands below. And 
so onward you ramble, saunter, loiter, lounge, and even bathe, 
till the sun sinks to his couch and appetite turns you home. 
It may be that you have gone scarcely a mile or two from your 
starting-point, but you have descended and ascended a score 
of times, every muscle in the body has had its work, and the 
soul is satisfied. You return full of joy and splendidly tired. 

It is dispiriting to think that one may go for weeks along 
these Cornish cliffs and meet never a party of schoolboys. If 
England has a place built expressly for clean-hearted boys, it 
is surely round the coasts of Cornwall. Let the camera 
endeavour to suggest the magic of these cliffs, and let adventurous 
schoolboys declare whether they would not rather spend their 
holidays among these rocks than on the Brighton parade or 
the pier of Folkestone. Reading parties from Oxford and 
Cambridge occasionally discover the cliffs of Cornwall, but it 
is melancholy to reflect how generally they are ignored by people 
who ought to know them. From Penzance to Land’s End there 
is a walking-ground whose delight no seeing mind could exhaust 
in a lifetime, and from Land’s End to St. Ives, and on again 
from Carbis Bay along the north coast, one may walk and walk 
in the magnificence of Nature and never come to the end of joy. 

But for the present my purpose is to commend the particular 
walk eastward of Land’s End, past Pordenack Point, Carn 
Evall, Nanjizel, Carn-les-Boel, Folly Cove and onward t» 
Porthgwarra, a searching stretch of six miles along the coast- 
guard’s path. No words can exaggerate the satisfaction of 
this walk. It is fine beyond expression. The loveliness of the 
flowers, the majesty of the cliffs, the never-ceasing music ol 
the sea, the cries and flight of innumerable birds, the vigour of 
the salt wind, the curves and swerves and surprises of the coast 
these things and the indefinable, inexpressible exhilaration of 
the mountain air make of that walk a ravishment, a joy and a 
satisfaction which haunt the memory. HAROLD BEGBIE. 


MY FIRST SALMON. 


HANKFUL to leave the glaring noisiness of New York, 

I arrived in Quebec one Sunday morning some years 

ago, intending to remain a day or so before going 

West. Diving in my bag, I came presently upon a 

letter to one P., and though on presenting it I learned 

that he was away, a subsequent telephone message dispelled the 

somewhat gloomy ideas conjured up by a lonely supper at 
the Frontenac. 

No one who has travelled in Canada will learn with surprise 
that the next morning found me steaming down the broad 
St. Lawrence in company with a man who, twenty-four hours 
before, had been ignorant that such a person as myself existed. 
The following afternoon saw us installed in one of P.’s fishing 
lodges, the last few miles being accomplished by means of a buck 
board. Old Napoleon, who, on the principle of setting a thief to 
catch a thief, now endeavoured to prevent the younger genera 
tion from following in his own early footsteps, met us. He was 
a fine old sportsman, a French-Canadian. Not only did he 
guard the river, but in his odd moments acted as gillie, cook, 
housemaid, waiter and valet. 

rhe river ran close to the little lodge, and by five o’clock 
we were following our guide in single file along the narrow track 
fringed by thick bushes. All the fish in the river, so said 
Napoleon, were congregated in the pool below the dam. A 
hundred and twenty yards long by forty or fifty broad, with a 
strong run below the dam, it terminated in a narrow rapid but 
a foot or two deep in the shallower parts. It sounds almost 
unbelievable, but within an area of ten square yards (and that 
is well above the mark, for it was nearer five) were some seventy or 
eighty fish. P. estimated the entire number in the pool at between 
two hundred and two hundred and fifty. Even as I made ready 
for my first cast broad tails and glistening fins swirled slowly 
into view and as majestically sank. Above the rapid they were 
thickest, so starting some sixty yards up stream, I worked 
conscientiously towards them. Almost at once I had a rise, but 
he came very short, and, with one other exception, this was the 
only salmon which attempted to take a fly during the four 
days we fished the river. And yet between us we caught 
nine! As I neared the lower end of the pool, in all 
directions dim phantoms mysteriously came and _ went. 
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Oily swirls marked where others stirred. To one whose sole 
experience hitherto had lain in an indifferent autumn river, it 
seemed incredible that every break on the surface of the water 
could mean a salmon. I cast across the stream, and gently and 
religiously, according to the directions of Mr. Malloch and other 
experts, worked the fly across the sluggish current. Again I did 
it, and yet again, with no result. It appeared impossible that 
even so small an object as a salmon-fly could traverse that 
narrow strip of water without coming into contact with one of 
those half-seen forms. Three times did I industriously work 
the pool and never the suspicion of a rise. Then down the bank 
to me came P. and unfolded his evil design. I cast again. The 
fly came working slowly across the river. As had chanced so 
often before, a heavy swirl broke just inside the line. “‘ Strike!” 
yelled P. I struck. 

The next second the reel began to scream, a great silvery 
form came leaping clear of the water, and I was into my first 
salmon. The rod nearly leapt from my startled grasp. Even 
P., that hardened sinner, was for the moment taken aback, but 
by the time the salmon had crossed the pool he recovered his 
wits and began to shout exhortations and advice. 

“Up the bank!” he yelled. ‘ Keep your rod up.” 

Scrambling and slipping, bringing down loads of earth 
with every step, somehow or other I reached the narrow 
wooden ledge built above the pool, which gave a some 
what firmer footing on which to play a fish. Simultaneously 
off came the reel! Trembling, perspiring and_ flurried, 
by some method at which I could not myself arrive I was 
up at the far end of the pool a minute later, the reel on, 
the line still taut and beside me P. openly exultant. Across 
the pool fifty yards away the line faintly cut the water. Franti 
cally I reeled up, and even while so doing saw the fish leap clear 
and fall back with a splash. 

“Drop your point!” shrieked P. as the fish leaped again 
I obeyed clumsily enough, but a beginner's luck was with me, 
and the fish still came on as I reeled in. ! 

At length ever so slightly the strain began to tell. There 
came a series of spasmodic rushes up the pool, which finally 
collapsed in a fit of sulks just below the dam. P. left me and 
called out that he could see him plainly“ a good fifteen pounds ” 

close in by the side of the dam, his tail up and his head down 
There he stayed for some minutes, and nothing I could do would 
move him. Voices came murmuring across the water, and in 
the little village opposite lights began to glisten. A group of 
men sat by the water’s edge below their homes and discussed my 
captive. Forsome twenty minutes we waited, until that portion 
of the audience on my side of the pool began to urge stronget 
measures. But I would have none of them. He was my first 
salmon, how insecurely hooked none could tell, and rather than 
run any risks I was prepared to spend the entire night playing 
him. A dull splash sounded close at hand. The fish jiggled 
slowly out into mid-stream and as slowly returned. A second 
splash, and the movement was repeated. At the third splash | 
realised what was happening—P., mindful of his supper, throw 
ing rocks in to stir him to action. I called a remonstrance, but 
it was too late. With a dash he was off, darting up and 
down the pool, to the far bank and as quickly back, taking out 
yards of line and giving me all I could do to keep pace with him 
In the shallows under the far bank were rough, jagged rocks, 
and here and there peering wickedly evil-looking snags. Among 
them he manceuvred for some moments, but the strain was 
evidently wearying him, and, finding his efforts useless, he made 
as if to return to his old refuge under the dam. A series of stones 
hurled by P., whose aim was improving, convinced him of the 
futility of his efforts, and sent him off down stream at full speed 

Compelled to leave my platform, I hurtled down the bank 
and stumbled among the rocks in semi-darkness as best | could 
Through the mass of fish congregated above the rapids he went 
Splashes and swirls mingled with hurrying tails and fins. For a 
moment I held him above the rapids, but the strain was more 
than I dared increase, and, though hesitating, at the finish he 
faced them bravely enough. At a stumbling trot, soon 
degenerating into a breathless scramble, | followed, the rod 
held high. In the darkness it was impossible to see where 
either | or the fish was going. 

For a moment he stopped and | got in a few feet of the 
slackened line, then off again for the next rapids. Beside a 
half-submerged rock | had a glimpse of a broad back which even 
in that light told me that the end, either way, was near. A 
black shadow crept out into the rapids and, like some medieval 
murderer lurking to deal his victim a sudden blow, I recognised 
Napoleon. A blur in the darkness, he crept among the boulders 
and made for the rock. Off went the fish and Napoleon crept a 
little closer. I clattered towards him. A dull glint showed for 
a second above the water, the strain on the rod relaxed, and 
through the water towards me came the old man, gaff in hand, and 
on it, feebly flapping, my first salmon. FRANK WALLACE. 
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REUZENSTEIN crowns the top of a curious circular- further up the great river, where it flows through what is now . 
shaped hill, the southernmost outpost of the Leisser Bavaria. In those days its name was written rather differently, } 
mountain chain, hilly heights that form the northern viz., Grizanestein, and the first time it appears in that form is in a 
confines of the vast plain of the Danube in the centre deed that is extant of the year 1115, in which a great-nephew ol 
of which Vienna is situated \ more ideal site for a the afore-mentioned knight Pilgrim, 7.¢., Dietrich von Formbach, 
medieval stronghold it would be difficult to imagine, for tt appears as a witness when, in accordance with the custom of 
possesses those attractive points of environment so much prized those unlettered days, the knight’s seal took the place of his 
by knights of old strength of natural position, a rich town signature and his name was recited in the body of the document 
just near enough to prey upon and just far enough to prevent by the scribe who drew up the parchment. 
urprises, and a mighty river on the traffic of which tolls of From 1115 onwards the knights of Crizinstein or Ikricenes 
the most satisfactory kind could easily be levied. Given such tene, to give two forms of spelling prevailing in the twelfth and 
inviting surroundings, it would indeed be surprising did not the thirteenth centuries, appear very frequently in the character i 
history of this castle date back to very early days, earlier even most typical of those days, viz., as donors of landed or 
than the first document extant to-day, viz., the deed of Emperor other property to cloisters and monasteries in expiation—very 
Henry Il. of the year 1002, in which that monarch endows often death-bed offerings—-of malefactions committed by them 
with it, as a reward for his services in the field, his brave knight in the course of their rapacious careers. Some of the Kreuzen 
Pilgrim, a scion of the mighty Counts of Formbach, who guarded steiners left their bones on the battlefields of Italy and of Pales 
imperial interests (and their own, there is every reason to believe) tine, and as the castle of Greifenstein, where our roving Coeur de 


Lion was held prisoner by Leopold of 
Austria in the last decade of the twelfth 
century, is perched on an opposite crag, 
just acro-s the river, it is more than 
likely that the then owner of Kreuzen- 
stein had his share in the serio-comic 
events that made a king of England 
an inmate of an Austrian stronghold 
on a rocky pinnacle on the banks of the 
far-away Danube. This is all the more 
probable because, on the death of the 
last male Formbacher in 1158, his only 
daughter married a scion of one of 
the most strenuous noble buccaneer 
families, viz., that of the Counts of 
Wasserburg, against whom even the 
julminations of various Popes proved 
ineffectual, and whose very name shook 
the nerves of all traders who trafficked 
on the Danube, which was then the 
principal route of commerce between 
the east and the west of Europe. Of 
them the Church could truly say, 
when the time came to even up | 

‘ 
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accounts, the greater the sinner the 
greater his expiatory offers, for their 
death-bed offerings were on a most 
magnificent scale. 

Kreuzenstein remained for a little 
more than a century in the hands of 
the Wasserburg dynasts, and when 
they became extinct in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, the castle 
reverted to the Crown, who installed 
from time to time distinguished nobles 
as “ Pfleger’ or stewards to represent 
Royalty. In this manner a row of 
well-known names become associated 
with Kreuzenstein, perhaps the most 
distinguished being the famous Count 
Niklas Salm, who received it as 
a fief at the hands of Charles V., as 
a reward for his share in the fateful 
victory of Pavia when Francis II. 
was taken prisoner. A descendant 
of his sold Kreuzenstein to Count 
Ferdinand of Hardegg, a noble who 
came to an unfortunate end, for ; 
THE NORTHERN UHALL. when the Turks in their immensely 
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villages as a quarry, while its numerous subterranean casemates 
ind secret passag became a hiding place, not to say strong- 
hold, of less reputable gentry In 1702 one of the two heiresses 
to whom the castle and the vast estates belonging to it had 
fallen, married the famous Field-marshal Count Henry William 


Wilczek. 

From that time onwards the name of the present 
owner became associated with Kreuzenstein, though, as has 
been shown, they can date it back in the female line to the 


year 1019. When the great-great-grandson of the field-marshal, 
the present owner, became the owner of the castle, it was an 
ibsolute ruin, and the arduous work of restoring it to its 
former grandeur began more than thirty years ago, the result 
being one of those exceedingly rare instances of really successful 
castle restoration Indeed, two years ago, when Emperor 
William, whose experiences in this respect are of the widest 
possible nature, visited MKreuzenstein in honour of its com 
pletion, he described himself as the apprentice visiting 
the one existing master, and waxed quite enthusiastic 
over it 

But even more interesting than are the architectural 
features of the castle are its contents. An enthusiastic collector 
in the days a generation ago when the che/s-d’auvre of Gothic 
art could still be picked up for trifling sums in the chateaux 
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engagement at Blumenau, the last one of that unhappy 
war, he was lying with his comrades behind a hedge replying 
to the fire of the advancing enemy. Presentiy the signal 
to retire sounded, and he was in the act of rising when he 
noticed something bright sticking in the earth in front of him. 
Drawing it out, it proved to be a beautiful specimen of a short 
Roman sword, with a lancet-shaped blade of bronze, in a perfect 
state of preservation, and covered with that delicious green 
patina with which some nineteen centuries had encrusted it, 
But there was no time to examine his prize, for the enemy 





FACING SOUTH. 


churches, monasteries and palaces of the Austrian nobility, then 
still suffering from the dire after-effects of the ’48 revolution 
and of the war of 1866, Count Wilezek has amassed in 
Kreuzenstein a perfectly unique agglomeration of the choicest 
products of medieval arts and crafts. Unlike the stiff and 
uniform arrangements so vexatious in the ordinary museum, 
we see in Kreuzenstein to what uses and in what places our 
ancestors put them. 

It one asks him, as I have heard people do on dozens of 
necasions, What started him as collector or what is the piece 
in all Kreuzenstein which he prizes most, he will have an 
answer as Curlous as it 1s interesting. It is a story quite 
a true one—which made Mr. Roosevelt’s eyes dance when, 
not many months ago, I accompanied him at the owner’s 
invitation to Kreuzenstein during Mr. Roosevelt’s two or 
three days’ stay in Vienna, and, to mention another 
famous visitor, it caused Emperor William to contract his 
brows for a brief moment when the Count related the 
tale to him. 

Summarised in the briefest form, it is as follows: At the 
outbreak of the Austro-Prussian War in 1866, the Count, not 
having sufficient military training to join as an officer, enlisted 
as a private in the Austrian infantry, and as such went 


through the campaign of the Northern Army. During an PART OF THE COLLECTION. 
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was close up; so, hiding it quickly in his haversack, he 
proceeded to “leg it” towards his retreating comrades. 
It was, however, too late, and his retreat was cut off 
by some Prussian Grenadiers, who called upon him to 
surrender. But the memory of that sword, which would 
be lost to him if he were made prisoner, steeled his 
nerves, and his great strength and towering height enabled 
him to beat off his would-be captors after disabling 
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“Ah, your Majesty,” replied the Count ‘the Prussians 
would have captured that precious sword, and I would never 
have seen it again.” 

“Oh no, my dear Count, there you are mistaken” 
replied the Emperor, rather pompously, with a brew that 
was no longer quite smooth; “no Prussian Grenadier would 
have deprived you of your treasure—the Prussians are not 
robbers.” 


HALL AND MARBLE STAIRCASE. 


two of them. In the end, after some minor adventures, 
he managed to reach headquarters safe and sound with 
his treasure. 

On the occasion of Emperor William’s visit to Kreuzen- 
stein two years ago the Count showed him the sword, and at 
his visitor’s request told him the old story. 

“But why did you not surrender against such heavy 
odds?” queried the Emperor. 


The Count was in an uncomfortable quandary, but his 
presenceof mind never forsook him,and he tactfully replied: “ Yes, 
in ordinary cases that is quite true, but with sucha temptation | 
am afraid | would have turned robber myself,” a happy reply 
which smoothed the Emperor’s brow. 

It was on the occasion of this visit by the Emperor, who 
as everyone knows, is no mean archeologist himself, and who 
is passionately tond of restoring castles, that he described his 
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visit as that of an apprentice calling upon his master and 
mentor It was a compliment of which the Austrian nobleman 
vas not undeserving as anyone visiting Kreuzenstein will have 
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ue, especially in testing the accuracy of the views put 
forward by foreign observet is to the migration of youny 
eels. lo make clear the importance of the informatio 
it Is necessary to state what are the views of the Continental 

perts. The results of their observations go to show that th 
eels migrate trom the fresh water to the sea in the last six months 
of the year; that they spawn to the west of the deep water-line 
that extends from t e Faroe Islands to the coast of Brittany ; and 


that the eel larva are found o ly at a depth of from one thousand 
to one thousand two hundred métres, where the water has a 
certain degree of salinity. At what precise time of the vear the 
eels spawn there is at present no evidence. Nor is there any on 
uch points as to how long the ova take to hatch out, and how 
long it is before the young eels are ready to ascend the rivers. 
It is said that they begin to ascend in the autumn: and as the 
adult eels descend in the autumn, the inference would be (there 
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no evidence on the subject that the eels spawn in the 
winter of the year they descend to the sea) that the young 
eels. the elvers, hatch out and are ready to ascend the rivers in 
the following autumn and spring, that is, a period of from nine 
to twelve months. ‘The observations then show a remarkable 
state of things—the elvers begin to ascend the rivers on the 
Spanish Coast at Santander and Bilbao in October and November. 
We, unfortunately, have no evidence as to when the eels in these 
rivers descend to the sea. On the French Coast, in the Garonne, 
they ascend in January; in the rivers of Brittany and Normandy, 
in February. The elvers are said not to enter the English 
Channel, but to keep to the West Coast and run up the Bristol 
Channel in March, April and May. So if these observations are 
to be relied on, there is a regular period, beginning in October 
and continuing till May, during which elvers ascend the rivers, 
and the more southerly the 
river the earlier the ascent 
begins. As already stated, the 
first thing toascertain is whethet 
there is any correspondence be- 
tween the seaward migration 
of the adult eels and the river 
migration of the elvers; if this 
could be ascertained, some in- 
ference could be drawn as to 
the time between the spawning 
of the eei and the ascent of the 
elver. 

The information in the 
Loard’s Keport bears directly 
onthe point whether the more 
southerly a river the earlier the 
ascent of the elvers. The group 
of rivers beginning with the 
Taw and Torridge on the 
southern side of the Bristol 
Channel and ending with the 
Cleddy on the north side to a 
slight extent bear this out. 
The elvers in the Taw and 
lorridge run from March to 
June, and are most abundant 
tT April and May. This seems 
the time for all the’ Lbristol 
Channel rivers but the Usk, 
where the elvers are said to be 
most abundant from May to 
July. In the Cleddy the run is 
trom May to June, so here the 
commencement of the run 
appears to be later than on the 
southern side of the Bristol 
Channel. In the Dovey they 
are later still, not appearing till 
June. On the North Coast of 
Wales, the Conway and Dee, 
the run lasts ull September. So 
far the Continental view is 
borne out to some extent; but 
voing further north tothe Lune, 
itis altogether upset, the time 
on the Lune, April to June, 
being far nearer the time on the 
more southern rivers. At pre- 
sent all that can be said as to 
these observations is that they 
are not sufficient to substantiate 
the Continental theory. It 
would be well in future years 
to ascertain the times the eels 
migrate seaward and the times 
the elvers ascend, so that some 
indication might be obtained if 
there Is any cegree of corre- 
spondence between them in the English rivers. <A_ further 
point that requires special attention is the times the eels 
descend and ascend the Iri-h rivers. On the Shannon the 
eei-fisheries are of far greater extent, and earlier, if returns 
are to be believed, than in any of the English rivers, and 
as these rivers lie nearer to the supposed spawning-grounds 
of the eels, the times of migration in them would be of very 
great interest and importance. 

The Continental observers raise another point; they say that 
the eels do not ascend the English Channel at so early a stage 
in their lives as they ascend the West Coast rivers, and con 
sequently the number of eels that reach the Belgian, Dutch and 
German rivers are fewer than those that reach the West of 
England. To most of us who have always looked upon Holland 
as the great source of our eel supply this statement is a little 
startling ; but although we have not sufficient facts to Say it Is 
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established, the trend of the Continental observations goes to show 
that this is so, and that the English rivers in this respect get the 
advantage over the German. The Governments of Germany 
and Denmark certainly believe they have proved their case, as 
they have taken practical steps to act on their belief. For the 
last two years the German Government has, with the leave of 
the Severn Fishery Board, taken a large quantity of elvers from 
the Severn below Gloucester, and these have been shipped to 
Germany and turned down alive in the rivers there. A large 
percentage of these fish have died on the voyage over, but a large 
quantity reached Germany safely. Encouraged by what the 
German Government has done, last year the Danish Government 
applied for and obtained leave “to take elvers from the 
Severn for Danish rivers. It is probable that this year these 
applications will 
be renewed, and 
as elvers are 
looked upon 
as almost worth- 
less in Gloucester- 
shire, it is difficult 
to see how the 
applications can 
reasonably be 
refused. It, how- 
ever, raises some 
very interesting 
questions in the 
life-history of the 
eel that are well 
worth considering. 
It is said that the 
adult eels never 
return to the rivers 
after spawning, 
and therefore a 
river has to depend 
on the elver 

Phis proposition, 
however, has never 
been satisfactorily 
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eels that come in from the Atlantic, it is argued that there is no 
need to protect eels in the German rivers ; that all that has to be 
done is to secure a sufficient supply of elvers; that the natural 


supply could be largely supplemented by an artificial supply. 


J. W. Witris-Bur 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Rose GARDEN AT FOXHILL. 
Y EAR the quiet town of Keading the Dukes of Marl 
borough once had a country seat, but that was a 


p hundred years ago. Now Keading is a considerable 
industrial centre, and has pushed its population out as suburban 
colonies into what were once agricultural lands. Thus a road of 


villas leads up to 
the gates of Fox 
hill, which has 
been built on a sec 
tion of the oldducal 
estate. Lut within 
those gates all fee 
ing of the town 1 
atanend. Weare 
in the full coun 
try. Leven the road 
outside assumes a 
perfectly rural 
aspect, bordered 
as it is’ by fine 
trees. These 
trees, interspersed 
here and there 
with new plant 
mY, accompany 
us up the drive 
to the house 
which, beyond the 
boundaries ,ol 
its ample gat 
dens, looks on 
toa park to the 


proved; there isa west and on to 
good deal to be a broad lake to 
said against it, as the south. \ 
will be shown in  Cooyrignt GEORGE NABONNAND IN A MASS. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ part of what wa 
another article. park land wa 


But starting from this, that the supply of eels in German and 
Danish rivers depends exclusively on the number of young 


enclosed in the autumn of tygo7 and is now the Rose garden 
that we illustrate. There the owner, Sir Kufus Isaacs, find 
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ALBERIC BARBIER 


rest from the political and legal duties inseparable from his 
| } 


distinguished position. Rough 


hape, having the drive and lawn 
to the north, the park to the we 
outh. The boundary to the 
wi is marked by a hedge of 
Penzan Ibriar broken every 
ix yards by a ten-foot post on 
hich a Kambler | trained. 


rhe eflect is 
scent when the we 


charming, and the 
t wind sways 


the Lriars is delicious. But the 
west wind here is by no means 
ilways friendly, and it might be 


vetter for the delicate 


; within if the line 


more 
ltose ot posts 
were connected with cr 
o that Ramblers of 

form a continuous 
fence. he ill-effect of 
this year’s May frosts upon one 
or two of the tender leas and 
Noisettes, such as William Allen 
Kichardson, proves that addi 
tional sheltet woul | be welcome 
to them, and this might be 
obtained in the way indicated 
lessening the charm of 
the garden. limit 
of this area is defined by a pillat 
and chain arrangement, which, 
even in late 


SS prec Cs, 
sturdy type 
might pro- 


tectiv 


without 
The eastern 


spring, 1S SO 
with the rich foliage 
of Wichuraiana Hybrids, such 
as Alberic Barbier, Dorothy 
Perkins and Lady Gay, as to 


( overed 


almost shut out the house and 
drive and give a_ sense of 
privacy and retirement to the 
Rose garden. 

And here let a word be 


said on the importance of rightly 
choosing view to 
to their 


Roses with a 
their foliage as well as 


y speaking, it is of circular 
to the east, a belt of great trees 


st and the flower garden to the 
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ON POST AND CHAIN. COUNTRY LIFE 
flower effect when a Rose garden is being laid out. ‘This 
has been kept in mind at Foxhill, with excellent result. The 


rosary is almost as delightful on 


a fine May day as it is at 


the beginning of July when the bloom season is at its full. 





AN ARCHED TUNNEL. 


What the post and chain sec- 
tion occupied by Alberic Bar- 
bier was like at the latter date 
the illustration well shows. But 
its abundant, healthy, shining 
leafage of many tones of green 
and red gave it great charm 
even six weeks earlier. Jersey 
Beauty, grown as a weeper, ran 
it close, and had then a far finer 
effect.than Gardenia, although 
that Rose changed the balance 
and took premier place when 
the moment arrived for flower to 
dominate leaf. But perhaps the 
best May effect was given by 
Griiss an Teplitz. Here it is 
mainly grown as a standard, and 
each standard gavea great globe 
of foliage of the richest colour. 
rhis Rose may be regarded as one 
of the best for garden decoration, 
producing its clustered heads of 
deliciously-scented crimson 
blooms freely in summer and 
again in autumn, and there are 
gardens where it delaysits flower 
ing till autumn. At Foxhill the 
May show of foliage was dotted 
and varied by the most promis- 
ing array of buds. As well as 
in standard form, Griiss an 
Teplitz is used as a clump 
supported by a set of stakes. 
In one of these it is associated 
with Crimson Rambler, and the 
richness of the varied leafage 
in May is only a preface to the 
gorgeous bloom display of July. 
From the drive there are several 
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openings into the rosary through short tunnels composed of 
triple and connected arches. One of the most successful of 
these is composed of Rubin, another climber valuable for 
its general effect owing to its abundance of lovely red-bronze 
foliage, which in due time is almost hidden by the masses 


of its well-formed deep crimson flowers. Their size and 
colour do not make them so good a subject for photography 
as Caroline Testout. Admirable as this Rose is in dwarf form, 


the development of it into a climber was one of the hybridisers’ 
most successful performances. Nothing can excel the splendid 
vigour of this plant. It seems to have the strength to subdue all 
its enemies and to display its clustered masses of huge pink 
blooms to the best advantage and for the longest period, what- 
ever be the state of the weather. That this description is not 
exaggerated the illustration amply proves. 

Within the outer circuit of the rosary, besides the clumps 
already alluded to, there is a fine show of weepers. This somewhat 
recent development of form of growth which our leading nursery- 
men have given to the Wichuraianas and to the Ramblers, 
and which displays the grace and character of these sections 
so admirably, fully accounts for their popularity and ensures 
its continuance. All the vertical effects so far described 
are brought into line and made part of an agreeable 
composition by the ample beds of bush Roses that form islands 


LITER 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

T is not always easy to say the right thing about the post- 
humous work of a great writer. The more we admired him 
while living, the more inclined we are to gather up every 
little crumb that has fallen from the table and to force the 
note of admiration for it. And the difficulty is greater in 

the case of Mr. George Meredith's work than it could be in almost 
any other. Up to the last he retained a wonderful vigour of intellect 
and a keen interest in the political questions of the hour, and we 
fancy that for this reason, if for no other, a large number of people 
will turn to Celt and Saxon (Constable and Co.). The story itselt 
does not read as though it were finished. In fact, it has all the 
appearance of being only a rough draft that would have undergone 
much change if subjected to the author’s revising pen; but it 
has been sent forth te the world without any explanation of the 
circumstances under which it was written or of the reason why it 
came to be published. Thus the reader is left to form his own 
opinion. It may be that the end of the story was deemed too 
obvious to write, or, on the contrary, Mr. Meredith might have 
had a pleasant surprise for a final act. We notice that the 
publishers have not placed the usual “ Finis” at the end of 
the last chapter in the book; that is the only indication, 
however, that the work is incomplete. In a larger sense 
than in the mere fact that the conclusion is not fully 
worked out, the book is unfinished, because the plot has not 
attained to that degree of logic and concentration which 
Mr. Meredith generally aimed at. In fact, the construction, if the 
book be considered as a novel pure and simple, is about as bad 
as it could be. Mr. Meredith in his prime would never have 
inserted a long disquisition towards the end of a story. He was 
very conscious that the old rule about the novel still holds good 
to the present day, that it should begin and end in a lively and 
interesting manner, and that the narrator should hasten all he 
can as soon as the conclusion is in sight. Moreover, the action 
inclines towards absurdity. Patrick O'Donnell, who is the 
leading character, we can easily see to have been conceived in 
Mr. Meredith’s mind as finely as any character in the rdle of his 
vision. But though the puppet is excellently made it does not work 
naturally. The boy has the ardent, imaginative Lrish temperament, 
unlimited generosity of disposition and capacity for affection, a 
fancy that never flags. All this is controlled, as regards his 
general conduct, by the common-sense that forms a basis to his 
character; but as regards the mission on which he starts at the 
beginning of the book, it is held in check by nothing. His pur- 
pose is to appeal to the woman who has discarded his brother and 
try to bring about a reconciliation between them. The enter- 
prise is Quixotic and Hibernian. An intolerably long time is 
spent in describing a visit to the father of the lady, and since it 
only brought forth a single event that has a real bearing on the 
story, it might all have been put into half a chapter. The 
occurrence to which we allude is Patrick’s falling immoderately 
in love with a portrait, under circumstances that make his doing 
so incredible. ‘Ihe portrait is that of the lady his brother was 
engaged to. She has married a Continental Prince, and seems to 
be thoroughly enamoured of her husband, who is little more 
than a titled gambler and profligate. A new set of characters 
is introduced at this stage, and it is difficult to know whether 
the author meant the interest to remain with the original 
characters or to change to the newcomers. It is not as a novel 
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in the stretch of sward and are given a spring interest by borders 
of Violas. Here many a Hybrid Tea is thoroughly at home, 
each variety being given a bed to itself. The beautiful quality 
of bud and bloom of The Warrior—blood red at the early stage, 
but opening out into scarlet crimson—needs to be seen to 


be appreciated adequately. Much more successful from 
the photographic point of view is George Nabonnand, its 
great loose blooms of yellow - shaded rose colour showing 


themselves admirably in the illustration. Still more is that th 
case with the rich orange yellow tones of Mme. Ravary, of which 
half-a-dozen blooms and buds well set on leafy twigs make so 
pretty a picture. 

Koses at Foxhill do not end with the rosary. South-east of 
the house is a pergola and a little garden of weepers. Here 
one of the greatest successes is Débutante, a Wichuraiana hybrid 
resembling Dorothy Perkins in vigour and character, but rathe1 
lighter in colour and with a somewhat earlier blooming-time. 
In this part of the garden, too, are a few beds of Hybrid 


Perpetuals, one kind toabed. Among these the first place must, 
perhaps, be assigned to Mrs. Jolin Laing, whose rich display 
of finely-formed soft pink flowers is a feast to the eye. Foxhill 


in Rose-blooming-time is a garden of delight, for its Rose 
garden has been thoughtfully planned, set with intelligent choice, 
and cultivated with skill and success. 


TURE. 


that the work should be judged, though the book contains 
abundant proof that the hand of the master had not lost 
its cunning. He has given us some thoroughly Meredithian 
characters in this’ book. The master of LEarlsfont, for 
instance, is a country squire of a type with which readers 
are very familiar. He is a strong man with much of the 
pride of his race, but also with a kindness and generosity of 
mind almost inseparable from it. He is full of prejudice, 
thoroughly wrong-headed after his opinion has been formed, and 
yet possesses the gift of sympathy, which makes him very nearly 
understand the young Irish relative who comes to him on such a 
strange mission. Caroline again is well qualined to take her placein 
the long gallery of female portraits left us by the novelist. Never- 
theless, the mtin interest of the story is political. Mr. Meredith 
had strong views about the Irish question, and he brings them 
forth here with great vigour and trenchancy. We can say this 
without sharing to any great extent in the views expressed. 
The political prophet is very capab!e of going wrong, even 
when he is as illustrious as Mr. Meredith; witness the 
very pessimistic views and very decided forecasts of 
the future that were set down in later day pamphlet 

ven Tennyson, who was an optimist in the days of his youth, 
turned to political pessimism in his declining years. And Ireland 
is a country of whose next chapter of history it ts never very wis« 
to speak. ‘There are indications at the moment that the policy of 
justice and conciliation pursued alike by the Liberal and Conse 
vative Parties for long past is now bearing fruit. It is true 
that the shouting of Home Rulers may still be heard almost 
as loudly as ever; but it now comes not from the great mass of the 
pe ple, but from a few of their orators. Visitors to Ireland all 
declare that since the passing of Mr. Wyndham’s Act and 
the granting of small pensions by the Government which 
succeeded that of which Mr. Wyndham was a member, 
there has been a great revolution in the attitude of the 
common people towards Great Britain. They have recog- 
nised certain tangible and valuable benefits which have 
undoubtedly come from the Union. It must be said about 
Mr. Meredith that he is not so positive as some of the prophets ; 
but the chapter which is headed “ Of the Great Mr. Bull and the 
Celtic and Saxon View of Him: And Something of Richard 
Rockney"’ is a characteristic essay on the politics of the day. 
The tollowing extract from it will show what his interpretation 
was of the Irish brotherhood : 

They are unjust, but many of them speak with a sense of the foot on their 
necks, and they are of a blood demanding a worshipworthy idea. And the 
dislike Bull’s bellow of disrespect for their religion, much bruited in the 
meadows during his periods of Arcadia. They dislike it, cannot torget the 
sound: it hangs on the afflicted drum of the ear when they are in another land 
perhaps when the old devotion to their priest has expired. Vor this, as well a 
for material reasons, they hug the hatred they packed up among their bundle 
of necessaries and relics, in the flight from home, and they instruct then 
children to keep it burning. They transmit the sentiment of the loathing of 
Bull, as assuredly they would be incapable of doing, even with the will, were a 
splendid fire-eyed motherly Britannia the figure sitting in the minds of men 
for our image—a palpitating figure, alive to change, penetrable to thought, and 
not a stolid concrete of our traditional old yeoman characteristic 
But the contrast between Irish and English is much more efte 
tively drawn in the conversation than in the set description, There 
never was a more essential Irishman than irresponsible Captain 
Con. Many a young novelist would have given a great dea 
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to have drawn him. Small as are his intrinsic merits, he yet 
eizes hold of the affection of the reader in a manner that only 
the creations of great artists do. In his talk and that of his wife, 
n the conversation between Philip and Caroline, and in the light 
frothy talk that takes place when the actors of the drama 
meet in company, one can see that with an incisive pencil 
Mr. Meredith is drawing the lineament of two sets of 
people in whom he is interested. 


AN ARTIST IN) WORDS 


Poems by Frederic Manning (John Murray.) 

IN these days much honour is due to the writer who, avoiding every temptation 
to win popularity at the expense of refinement, fixes a high standard for himself 
ind tries to work to it Mr. Frederic Manning deserves this description. His 
choice of subject hows that, in addition to wide reading, he uses words with 
fastidious taste and a very fine delicacy, while there is no lack either of imagina 
tion or passion in |} verse We will dilate no further on his qualities, but 


juote a single little poem to let the reader judge for himself how far this high 
praise is merited 
DEATH AND NATURI 
When my poor bones are hearsed in quiet clay, 
And final leep hath sealed my wonds ring eyes, 
The moon as now will sail through tranquil skies 
The it wind in the meadow-grasses play ; 
And sacred Eve, with half-closed eyelids, dream ; 
And Dawn, with rosy fingers, draw the veils 


Of silver from her shining face; and gales 


Sing loudly ; and the rain from eaveshoots stream 
With bubbling music Seek my soul in these ; 
lam a part of them; and they will keep 
Perchance the music which | wrought with tears 
When the moon shines above the silent trees 
Your eye hall see me: and when soft as leep 


Come murmurs of the rain, ah, bend your ears! 


GHOSTS INSTEAD OF FAIRIES. 
Fear, by | Nesbit (Stanley Paul and Co.) 
ALL that “ E. Nesbit” writes has charm and style, but we cannot help wishing 
that she had not forsaken her legitimate kingdom of fancy, wherein she reigns 
supreme, for the dark regions of these grim imaginings Nearly every tale in 
her new book is a tale of horror—of stark, unredeemed ghostlinesses and horrors, 


medical, mechanical, metaphysical and otherwise They are not convincing. 
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E. Nesbit’s gifts lie in other directions ; and we pay her the compliment she 
deserves when we say that even when she leaves the kingdom of childhood and 
fancy it should be for some corresponding region in the world of “ grown-ups,” 
for, by virtue not of her limitations but her gifts, she does not succeed in the 
sensational and ghastly. 


A STUDY OF TEMPERAMENT 
The Lost Halo, by Percy White. (Methuen and Co.) 
MR. WHITE is to be congratulated on his new book. It is the best thing he 
has done. It is a study, not a novel. As such, it loses to a certain extent. The 
word study argues an impartiality that, not interested in enlisting the reader 
on either side, leaves him cold. But it is the mind and not the emotions to 
which Mr. White looks for his effect in this book, and the verdict of the mind 


must be unhesitating. As a psychological study this is a brilliant perform- 
ance It is the story of a young Nonconformist minister, a genius, the son of a 
London cobbler: a man born verily out of due time. It is not the clash of 


class nor the result of education, though both these causes of the odd chaos of 
these latter days are seen at work in him and his surroundings, that flings this 
strange boy into so enervating and vacillating a struggle with his age. It is the 
fact that his is a nature that has no natural place or use in the times he lives in, 
and this must, with a strength of exertion never even faintly gauged by those 
for whom their world has its natural and comfortable use, set its course 
against all the tendencies of an age, and make its own dwelling with 
neither bricks nor straw. We think that in his exceedingly clever picture 
of this confused and bewildered spirit Mr. White makes one error. The 
introduction of the two falls, one on the beach and one in a wood, and their 
effect on the young man, is a mistake. It confuses the issues. The treatment 
of the worldlings by whom Allington is surrounded is very clever. The triumph 
of this world is typified in his beautiful sister, who goes triumphantly to her 
goal by sheer force of knowing what she wants. A more brilliant study of 
temperament it has not been our fortune to read for a long time, and we have to 
thank Mr. White for an insight, a skill, a ruthlessness of perception that hardly 
any other writer of the day brings to his work. 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 
Intimate Society Letters of the Eighteenth Century, edited by His Grace the 
Duke of Argyll, K.T. (Stanley Paul.) 
Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, by E. Norman Gardiner. Illustrated. 
(Macmillan.) 
Martin Eden, bv Jack London. (Heinemann.) 
The Other Side, by H. A. Vachell (Nelson.) 
A Winnowing, by Robert H. Benson. (Hutchinson.) 
The Girl from His Town, by Marie van Vorst. (Mills and Boon.) 
[A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 14°. 


LITTLE TALES OF COWES 


OST people in fashionable society must, I suppose, 
picture Cowes as a busy and bustling little port, 
ministering eagerly to the gastronomic needs of a 
great flotilla of yachts of all sorts and sizes. They 
will recall a narrow High Street rejoicing in a 

burst of retail commerce from end to end; will remember, 
perhaps, that the winding street was scarce wide enough for 


the free passage of their motor-cars. The retail inhabitants 
were, however, most obliging. Butchers, bakers and the like 
would cheerfully back their carts on to the absurd little 
pavements to make way for the resplendent motors of the 
yachtsmen. Society will recall, too, the Lilliputian harbour, 
replete, as a house-agent might say, with yachts; and, 
indeed, so packed with trim and shapely craft that the 





F. W. Beken 


CLEAVING THEIR SUNLIT WAY. Copyright 
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safe entry and exit of the Ryde paddle boats becomes a 
feat of seamanship worth noting. It is related of a certain 
monarch, now gathered to his fathers, that he believed every city 
in his dominions to be constantly decorated with bunting. He 
was a modest king, and it had not occurred to him that the flags 
were displayed in his honour. Similarly, one may fancy a 
Society lady supposing the port of Cowes to be one of the most 
prosperous of watering-places, and the daughters of Mayfair or 
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foreigners. Americans, especially, cannot understand how the 
members of one of the most famous clubs in the world rest 
contented with so modest a building. And yet, as they know, 
admission to the garden of the Royal Yacht Squadron Club 
during the Cowes Week hallmarks every man and woman asa 
member of the best society in Europe. Time was when even 
wealth could not gain you admission beyond the rusty railings 
which guard that exclusive garden. Nowadays, of course, the 


F. W. Beken. IDLE AS A PAINTED SHIP. Copyright 


Brooklyn might well be surprised could they examine the little 


town under its normal condition of stagnation. For the truth is, of 


course, that Cowes springs to life during just one glorious week 
in the year, roused to unwonted activity by the coming of the 


golden key unlocks nearly all doors, even in england; and no 
millionaire who owns a suitable steam yacht need despair of 
election to the club. 

A certain Royal Duke, now deceased, whose thrifty habits 


vachts, as the Sleeping Beauty was awakened by the chaste were somewhat wasted upon a man of his high station, was 
salute of the Prince. the hero of a story that may be fresh to some readers of 

The club-house of the Royal Yacht Squadron remains, not- Country Lire. Seated one afternoon in the smoking-room 
withstanding its pretty garden, the wonder of distinguished of the Yacht Club, the Duke desired one of the waiters to 
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i gla f No. 2 sherry, the price of which was five 
When. the ne was brought to him the Duke produced 
} I ilways carried a purse) a sixpenny-piece, but 
the titer had no pe es and had to go to the steward to obtain 
Tia Five n tes elapsed, but the waiter did not return. 
| Du Die No. 2 erry with an air of distraction, 
ind it was remat y several members of the club that His 
Ix ul Thi ayed signs of restlessness for which they 
‘ d ta { \gal and again he | oked up trom bis new 
paper, a ist caught the eye of the waiter who had served 
| isime f the Ducal vlance must have reminded the 
ervant o ver t, lor he cro sed the room and tendered the 
penny inge Uy is silver salver. “ Your Royal 'Ighness’s 
chanwe iid the waiter, respectfully Che look of worry slowly 
! the Duke handsome face as he gazed at the tendered 
| utter now,” he said, graciously-—with some 
" { od “You may kee p the change, waiter.” 


| incline to think, however, that too much has been made of 
rather amusing tale, for, after all, it is not the custom in ou 
» the waiters, and the change, however small, 
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that the thing was impossible; but he took a different view 
when Mr. Moses expressed his willingness to pay five 
hundred pounds in the event of being elected. After some 
haggling, it was agreed between them that Mr. Mose 
should pay half the money down in return for being proposed 
as a member, and the balance if elected. ‘“ You see, my 
dear Moses,” said Lord William, “ it will probably cost me one 
hundred pounds to get any fellow to second you. Ultimately, 
Mr. Moses did see that, and handed over his cheque for two 
hundred and fifty pounds. Lord William did his best to 
earn the money. ‘Vith great difficulty he found a member to 
second Mr. Moses, and in due course the Jew’s name was 
submitted to the committee. In the interval Mr. Moses had en 
deavoured to qualify for election by purchasing an aged schooner 
from a man who owed him money. He got this old yacht cheap, 
but spent a considerable sum on decorating her. It is needless 
to say that Mr. Moses was not elected. Lord William Mountjoy 
found the two hundred and fifty pounds quite useful temporarily, 
but it is said that he was “scrubbed down” by the committee 
for having proposed so unsuitable a person for membership. 
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hould have been remembered by the man. One might quote a 
dozen other stories bearing upon the thrift of His Royal High 


ness, but those who had the honour of his acquaintance will 

not on forget his otherwise pring ely character. It is known 
ww, moreover, that he was not nearly as rich as he was 
lieved to be. 


Up to the present the Royal Yacht has always lain at anchor 
in the Roads during Cowes Week, and this fact recalls another 
tale of the Yacht Club. Some years ago there served on board 
the Royal Yacht a young lord (let us call him Lord William 
Mountjoy) whose noble father had grown weary of paying 
the leutenant’s debts. lhis distressing parental attitude so 
embarrassed Lord William that he experienced difficulty 
in paying his club subscriptions or even his mess _ bills, 
and it happened that his lack of ready money was well known to 
i certain Jew of Portsmouth, who carried on business not many 
miles from the Common Hard. This Jew, Mr. Moses, had social 
unbitions, and actually aspired to become a member of the 
Royal Yacht Club. Lord William was a member of the club, 
ind Mr. Moses sought his aid. At first Lord William declared 


Copyright. 


Another story concerning an officer of the Royal Yacht and 
a woman of fashion occurs to me. The central figure of this 
story was also a lieutenant, but very unlike Lord William in 
other respects. Lieutenant Hanway (shall we call him ?) was the 
son of a poor but distinguished Admiral, and himself a rising 
officer who had won his appointment to the yacht by war service. 
There was nothing of the courtier about Hanway, and he cared 
so little for ladies of fashion that one of them took a fancy to him 
and asked herself to tea on board the Royal Yacht, which was 
then lying off Cowes for “the Week.” At four o’clock on the 
appointed day Hanway sent the steam cutter to bring off the lady 
and her friends. Being on duty, he could not go himself, nor 
was there any other officer available. The lady who admired 
the blunt lieutenant was a fair American. Hanway saw at 
once that something had ruffled her temper. He did not trouble 
to ask the cause of her displeasure, but showed her over the 
yacht and gave her and her friends tea and cake in the ward- 
room. The Americau remained cold and haughty until she 
was about to return to Cowes in the steam cutter. By this time 
the blunt Hanway was tired of her attitude and disposed to 
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resent it, Asthe lady said good-bye at the gangway, she remarked 
reproachtully, “ Why did you send a common sailor to bring me 
off?” : 

‘¢ Acommon sailor!" echoed Hanway, indignantly. “ Why, 
that man, Madam, is a first-class petty officer, a seaman gunuer, 
and torpedo man. He wears three badges, and he was captain 
of our nine-pounder gun in South Africa. If my coxswain 
isn’t good enough to bring off a few ladies, | don’t know 
myselt who is.” 

There were no further relations between Hanway and the 
lady. She quitted the yacht in anger, and soon afterwards 
married a Chicago pork packer. 

When the late Queen Victoria was in residence at Osborne 
it was customary for a battle-ship or cruiser to lie off Cowes as 
guard-ship. If the captain of the ship were in special favour 
with Her Majesty, the vessel might continue to perform guard 
duty during several weeks, but more commonly the ship was 
relieved after a week or two. 

On one occasion, when the present writer Was serving ina 
cruiser which was doing this guard duty off Cowes, our captain 
was informed that a foreign Monarch would do him the honou 
of inspecting his vessel. The said foreign Monarch, who need 
not be more exactly specified, graciously notified that his visit 
would be as informal as possible. This was very kind, of 
course; but we devoted two long days to scrubbing and polishing, 
and on the appointed morning the men donned their Sunday 
rig, and all the officers (except those who had not got it) 
wore full dress and white gloves. ‘wo of our best-looking 
middies acted as “ side-boys.” ‘Their duty was to stand at the 
bottom of the companion-ladder and offer the “ man-ropes”’ to 
the Royal visitor. Now, one of these middies, Horatio Smith, 
chanced to be wearing a pair of buckskin gloves, freshly pipe- 
clayed by his marine servant, and in a praiseworthy endeavour 
to assist the Monarch on to the ladder, he left the imprint of his 
glove upon the back of the Royal frock-coat. Not until the 
Monarch began to walk round the decks was the imprint noticed 
by his horrified suite. Even then they lacked courage to tell 
His Majesty what had happened, and so the King toured the decks 
with the impression of Floratio Smith's hand conspicuous upon 
his back. 

It has to be confessed that those finger-prints on the 
Royal coat were a source of innocent merriment to the junior 
officers and all the seamen. His Majesty told our captain that 
he commanded the meriiest-looking crew he had ever seen. 
Naturally, he had no suspicion that he was the cause of out 
amusement. The only junior who did not enjoy the joke was 
Horatio Smith. He went below and contrived to buy a pair of 
second-hand kid gloves from the gunroom steward at the high 
figure of five shillings. So when at last our captain noticed the 
pipe-clay finger-prints upon the Royal frock-coat, there was 
nothing to connect young Smith with the crime; and within 
certain limits he lived happily ever afterwards. 


ON THE 


Epirep sy Horact 


QUALIFYING FOR SUNNINGDALI 

OTHING has for a long time so effectually staggered golfing humanity, 
to use the late Mr. Kruger’s expression, than the news that the 
open champion had failed to qualify in the Southern Section tor 
the News of the World tournament There was really nothing to 
make us anticipate so horrid a shock, since Braid was playing 
very good golf at the opening of Sandy Lodge only a day or two 
before. Even when we saw on the tape that he had taken as many as 79 for the 
first round we merely said to ourselves, “‘ Oh, he'll be all right ; he’ ll doaseventy-two 
next time Braid started off after lunch as if bent on this 72 ; 4-4-3 Is pertect 
play for the first three holes, even though in practice the day before he had 
actually begun 3-2-3 Then came some disastrous encounters with two copses, 
a bad kick on the seventh green and some ordinary, bad putting. No doubt it 
is quite right that other people should have a chance, but we shall miss Braid 
sadly at Sunningdak As a matter of fact, nobody does seem to have much 
chance of winning now if Sherlock is in the field He won at Olton, he won at 
Portmarnock and now he wins once more at Stoke Poges—a really wondertul 
‘hat trick.” Sherlock, though very far from old, is no longer in the first flush 
of his youth, and we should have expected his game to be a settled quantity by 
this time; but there can hardly be a doubt that his transplantation from the 
shorter courses of Oxford to more spacious Stoke has strengthened the one weak, 
or, rather, weakish, point in his game, namely, his play with wooden clubs 
Sherlock has never been particularly lucky before, and no one will do anything 

but rejoice over his spell of good fortune 


Witty ParK Repivivus 
Everyone will be glad to see that Willy Park came victorious out of the 
quadruple tie for the last two places. His presence will give a very decided 
fillip of novelty to the play at Sunningdale, a course, by the way, that will always 


be one of the chief monuments to Park’s fame as an “ architect Pogether 
with Willie Fernie, Andrew Kirkcaldy and Ben Sayers, Willy Park is now, as 
regards the professional ranks, a distinct link with the past, tor he was winning 
his championships and playing that immort il match over four greens against 
Andrew Kirkcaldy when Braid, Taylor and Vardon were yet mute and inglorious 
Archie Simpson is another great player of the same generation, but he, alas! 
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In this same cruiser we again happened to perform guard 
duty during a Cowes Week, and on the Sunday morning a number 
of smart ladies from various yachts boarded us to attend Church 
Service. Our Parson, whose name need not be mentioned, was 
an exceedingly shy man. He had been most careful to prepare 
sermon which the famous Bowdler himself might have com 
mended in point of delicacy, but he had not reckoned with thi 
robust language of the Second Lesson. The Second Lesson for 
that day dealt with the parable of the Prodigal Son, and ou 
Chaplain read it very well and clearly until he reached the verse 
descriptive of the hunger of the Prodigal. At this stage he 
began to stammer and blush like an Early Victorian school-girl. 
(School-girls seldom blush nowadays.) . . . “And he 
fain would fill. . . . And he fain would fill. 2. . 2” At 
the third attempt our shy Chaplain got out of the difficulty 
rather neatly, thus: “ And he fain would fill himself with the 
husks that the swine did eat, and no man gave unto him.” ‘Thi 
lady visitors never turned a hair. Afterwards the Skipper sent 
for the Chaplain and praised his delicacy. ‘“ There were several 
\mericans among the ladies,” he said, “and one can't be too 
careful about their feelings.” 

* | did my best, sir,” replied the Chaplain, 

“Yes,” said the Captain, “but another time you should 
overhaul both lessons beforehand. You jumped the ditch, but it 
Wasn t quite spontaneous, 

My last Cowes story is modern and romantic. I daresay 
many society people know of the affair. Reggie Spoonbill, who 
had lived on credit for years and had no prospects, fell in love 
with the Lady Helen FitzToff, filth daughter of the impecuniou 
Karl of Dundee, and planned to save her from the jaws of an 
Italian landowner. The affair culminated during the Cowes Week. 
The girl was staying on board one fine yacht anchored in the 
Roads, young Spoonbill in another not far off. At the witching 
hour of midmght Spoonbill called for Lady Helen in the dinghy. 
The lady was ready and, although a bad sailor, embarked with 
her lover in the frail craft, hoping to reach Cowes very 
speedily. Young Spoenbill, however, had not allowed for thc 
spring tides. Instead of reaching the harbour, the lovers wer 
swept by an unfriendly current into the middle of the Solent. A 
nasty sea had risen rather suddenly, and Lady Helen not only 
got soaked, but very much frightened. ‘This terrible experience 
lasted for three-quarters of an hour. It remains uncertain what 
the Lady Helen said to Reggie Spoonbill about his bad seaman 
ship; but there is some reason to suppose that the fickle 
lame of love was extinguished by the showers of spray that 
ruined the poor girl’s travelling costume, and turned her large 
hat into a sort of pulp, mixed with chiffon and rusty buckles. 
About 1 a.m. they were picked up by the Italian landowner, who 
had been dining at Southsea and was returning to Cows 
Roads in his motor-launch. The result was that Lady Helen 
married the Italian very willingly. As 1 said, it is a romanti 
tale. CHARLES GLEIG, 
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seldom emerges nowadays trom his taste ot Balgownt Park | played 
little in public of late years that to many even of the most inveterate watcher 
of professional tournaments his game is an unknown quantity Certaimly it 


is an extremely interesting one to watch, for the reason that he has an ext 
ordinarily distinctive style of his own, without any of the ordinary hall-marl| 
of the professional golfer A casual observer seeing him tor the first time would 


probably put him down as an extraordinarily good amateur rather than a ps 


fessional. For one thing, he has rather a greater superfluity of waggle than ha 
most professionals, and this waggle is of a peculiar sort, with a very marked 
turning over of the wrists that rather reminds us of Mr. Humphrey Ell Mi 
Ellis played every shot with a slight hook, and Park is, of course, one of the 
hooking school; indeed, it has probably always been the one weakne th 
game that he has been inclined to go off in his long game and hit the ball to square 
leg At St Andrews, however, in_ the open championship there vas not 
trace of this pull to be seen, and the ball was flying very tar and like 
from the bow He was timing that curious body movement of | perfect! 
never getting through too soon, and, indeed, almost sitting back on | heel at 
the end of the stroke If it was not elegant it was wondertully effective l 
watch his putting is, of course, alway i liberal education, and ! \ 
reappearance ought to be quite one of the most interestin thi il 
the tournament 
Wen ts A Lost Batt nor Lost 

Everyone knows the old story about the two men wi irgued al t a ball 
that lav visible but unattainable at the bottom of a deep rabbit-hole at Hoylake 
the point at issue being whether or not a ball is lost when its owner cannot gathe 
it Iwo players in a medal competition at Byfleet the other day 1 it 
selves on the horns of a still more puzzling dilemma Both were pla t 
the same brand of ball, both put down a new and spotless ball at a cert 
and both sliced, as far as they could see, into exactly the same patch of heat 
When they came up there lay one beautiful white | ill, but of the other tl 
was no trace whatever Neither players nor caddies could swear t vhicl 
the ball belonged, and the question arose what was to be done The 
that followed them absolutely disclaimed all knowledge of law and | 
their way linally they tossed up, the winner playing the ball, the 
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| for lost ball I} mimitt lisqualified 
t bt ter t it t , list ll declare that it 
t ! t t that ball is marked 
I + rt IVERSITI Ss ry Tour 
l pla . { versit Colt Ss ety ha pr ed t 
el t t 1 We London and the Sout! | ff 
itt tit l ire luck tte ballot 
lor a I le t t I tl three | ilter 
! ! t tl f { be that block the rst 
M how land ! hich e enticel 
i i ) admiral let plent i 1 the mad 
! lal ! t that toy iy Phe Seotsmer 
ippr it t wt, ha ‘ ped ti} I ! mal pla | ral 
match ft | I ! We trust the t ijoved 
their matel most cert their t ind will hope that this Seottis! 
tou to be ay " t t Mr. DD ra I the tour, br ht 
vit hit a te t t ! ld ha been sti er had it not 
! f tw | t tt last moment—tl { Mr. Gordor 
| ind M | Durhan I 1m f the players Eneglis! lf i 
practical " tl bor ta Mr. Colvill fine player ho has done 
reat thu that M ul hy 
ma i the (sla had 
played ! land | 
: rst is Sunningad ina 
Walton Heath are really peculiar 
to England ltl h thet 
plenty of heather Scot! ! 
t not ill to be found i 
Seottish link mad the Seott 
inland course more usually 
{ the park variety ich i 
Barnton, tor mstan 
Some or tue Marcnut 
The first matel i the t t 
was played by foursome it 
Walton Heat! mad that course 
wil le nok inns it it very best 
L he reer metimes constitut 
i distinct weakne it Walton 
brut mn th occa n tl ! 
perfectly admirablk is good, if 
i somewhat xhious compat n 
may le permitted i the 
Woking greet it their best 
Ihe rest of the course is alway 
“nl ind with a tiff wind 
blowing from just the right 
quarter no mae could = have 
desired a more searchit test of 
golf Mr. Michie had whipped 
ip a very stron j aad = he 
hack the itisfaction of seeing 
them win comfortably Owing 
to one member of it failing to 
materialise, Mr. Angus Hamil 
had no foursome partner ind 
had to play a threesome he 
did it most effectually ind 
mnthilated h ypponent Mr 
Fowler, who had hardly played 
for a month, also played excel 
lently md he and Mr. Darwi 
beat Mr Colville ma Mr 
Cormack in the first match fairly 
easily, the latter, who is an ex 
champion of India, being rather 
tt hi usually very teady 
anne At the Old Deer Park 
the visitors fared a good deal 
better in a match in which the 
fortunes of war fluctuated in a f 
highly interesting manner lirst a . Aare 
of all Mr. Douglas Currie beat 
Mr. Taylor after a good matcel \ 
Then Mr Lroherty beat Mr 


Colville, and started a long run 
i successes for Mid-Surrey The 


tide turned about halfway down 


the list, however, and with thre« . 
matches to come in the Scotsmen MR. ANGL S 


were one ahead They lost the 

next two, but won the last through Mr. Dowie, a most thrilling match thus 
having that most satisfactory of endings—all square Equally close was 
the match at Stoke Poges, which was played by foursomes, and again ended 
ill square Certainly the best performance of the day was that of Messrs 
Colville and Cecil Everard, who beat Mr. de Montmorency and Mr. Lec Mr 
de Montmorency has just lately been round the course in the astonishing score 
of 66, and Mr. Lee is also a formidable player, so that the Scotsmen have every 


reason to be pleased with themselves 


Mr. Ancus Hampro, M.P 


Phere is no one in the House of Commons—or out of it—who can hit a golf 
ball further than Mr. Angus Hambro. Being a very large person indeed and 
having the most perfect of imaginable styles, he drives the ball prodigious dis 
tances with an ease which is really rather exasper iting to punier mortals. Con 
sidering the game that he is capable of playing, he has hardly yet done himself 


justice as a golfer He has been one of the last eight in the amateur champion 
ship, and played very well the other day, when he was second to Mr Abe Mitchell 
in the Gold Vase at Sunningdale ; but his finest golf has probably been played 
in matches for purely friendly half-crowns. Mr. Hambro, perhaps, suffers a 
little from a very enviable fault : he is too good tempered and does not hate his 


opponent sufficiently Chis, however, if it stops him winning championships, 
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makes him one of the most delightful people in the world to play with. He is 
one of a family of golfers, for his two brothers, Mr. Eric Hambro and Captain 
Harold Hambro, are both fine players, as are his cousins, Messrs. E., O. 
ind J. Martin Smith Sandwich and Biarritz are perhaps Mr. Hambro’s two 
particularly happy hunting-grounds, while of clubs near London he belongs to 
Sunningdale and Walton Heath 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


ITH probably the majority o farmers it is a matter 
of firm belief that there is nothing so efficacious as 
the eating on of cake for ‘‘ making” a pasture. 
This belief largely, though not wholly, rests upon 
tradition which has come down from the time when 
mineral manures were comparatively little known, 

and when dung, in one form or another, was the chief manure 
available for the purpose. It is perfectly true that the con- 
sumption of cake will 
greatly improve poor grass ; 
but the question to-day is 
not whether cake will or 
will not do so, but whether 
it is the best and most 
economical agent to use 
for effecting the purpose in 
view. The Education Com- 
mittee of Northumberland 
have given the subject close 
attention, and at Cockle 
Park, their experiment 
station, near Morpeth, a 
series of tests, extending 
over several years, has 
thrown much light on the 
matter. The famous 
“manuring for mutton’ 
experiments, carried out in 
the well-known Tree field, 
proved beyond doubt or 
dispute that no manurial 
dressing could on that land 


efiect improvement so 
quickly and profitably as 
basic slag. But that was 


only half the task which 
the county had set itself; 
the other half was _ to 
discover how the improve- 
ment, originally effected 
by slag, could be maintained 
and developed. Adjoining 
the Tree field is another 
called Hanging Leaves, with 
a soil so closely resembling 
the Tree field in point of 
character and quality as to 
be indistinguishable from it. 
In the Hanging Leaves four 
plots, each ten and one- 
tenth acres in area, were 
fenced off in 1902, and the 
following scheme of manu- 
ring was arranged § and 
carried out 

Plot 1 (all per acre). 
ales rocwt. slag for 1903, 
NS, m 5cwt. slag for 1906 
~ [Ny ‘ee 1909 and every three 

years thereafter. 

Plot 2.—Slag as for Plot 1, 
3cwt. Indian cotton 
cake fed annually from 
1904. 

Plot 3.—10cwt. slag for 1903; 

further slag, but 
cake as for Plot 2. 
Plot 4 1ocwt. slag for 1903, 4cwt. slag and 34cwt. fish-meal for 

1906, 1909 and every three years thereafter. 

In 1906, 1909 and every three years thereafter Plot 4 received 
the same phosphoric acid as is contained in 5cwt. slag, and the same 
nitrogen as is contained in three years’ cake for Plot 2. 

The plots are grazed by cattle and sheep (in Tree field only 
sheep were used) for sixteen weeks, and they are also grazed for 
a time in winter by cattle and sheep in order to clear them of any 
rough grass, which it would be inadvisable to leave. The treatment 
mentioned had been continued for six years up to the end of 1909, 
and the results obtained during that period, though not perhaps 
altogether conclusive, may probably be accepted as fairly indicative 
of what the permanent effects are likely to be. 

Plots 1 and 2 have each received the same dressings of slag, 
viz., Llocwt. per acre in 1903, 5cwt. in 1906 and 5cwt. in 1909, and 
Plot 2 has also had 3cwt. of Indian cotton cake consumed upon it 
per acre in every year since 1904. This cake costs 13s. 6d. per acre, 
and the increased live-weight obtained from it was in 1904 of the 
value of 11s. 1od.; in 1905, 20s. 5d.; in 1906, 24s. 5d.; in 1907, 
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3s. gd. ; in 1908, 9s. 11d. ; and in 1909, 4s. 9d. In two years only, 
therefore, has the cake paid for itself, and it is mainly in the earlier 
years that it has done so. In the three last years it has quite 
failed to pay its cost. Professor Gilchrist, the Scientific Director 
of the farm, is of the opinion that the nitrogen contained in the 
cake has tended to check the clover herbage developed by the 
basic slag, and to this extent has been hurtful. 

Plot 3 was designed more particularly to determine whether 
the improvement begun by slag could be maintained and developed 
by cake-feeding. It was dressed with rocwt. slag in 1903 only, 
but in 1g04 and the following years it had the same amount of 
cake consumed upon it as Plot 2, namely, 3cwt. per acre, costing 
138. 6d. The money results of this plot were much better in 1904, 
1905 and 1906 than those on Plot 1, as can be understood, because 
Plot 1 during those years was being sustained simply by the rocwt. 
slag applied in 1903, while Plot 3 (and also Plot 2) was receiving 
the cake in addition. These results in Plot 3 were slightly better, 
but not greatly different, from those in Plot 2, which, during the 
three years in question, was receiving exactly the same treatment 
as No. 3. But when the second dressing of slag applied to Plot 1 
began to make itself felt in 1907, Plot 3 was left behind, and 
remained behind during 1908 and 1909 as well. In the latter year 
the live-weight increase per acre was 15s. 7d. less on Plot 3 than on 
Plot 1. ‘“ It is now fully evident,”’ says Professor Gilchrist, ‘* that 
Plot 3 is depreciating in value, and that cake-feeding has quite 
failed to develop, or even to maintain the improvement commenced 
by slag.” 

Plot 4, compared with Plot 1, shows the effects of a nitro 
genous dressing (derived from fish-meal) when added to slag. The 
amount of nitrogen applied to this plot was equal to that supplied 
by the cake to Plots 2 and 3, and the phosphates were equal to those 
used for Plot 1. This plot gave better results than slag only on 
Plot 1 in 1906, the year that fish-meal was applied, but practically 
gave equal results in 1907, 1908 and 1g09. With the exception 
of 1906, therefore, the extra nitrogenous manure contained in the 
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fish-meal has practically given no return, not even in 1909, when 
the second dressing of fish-meal was applied. From these results 
it is quite evident that basic slag is the most effective manure for 
pasture, such as that in the Tree field and Hanging Leaves, and 
an important point established is that second, third and fourth 
dressings are quite as efficacious as the first. It may be said that 
slag does not suit all soils, and that the Cockle Park tests are applic 
able only to those which are of a similar character. There is some 
truth in this, but it is to be remembered that in the North there 
are thousands of acres which come into the category of “ slag 
land,”’ that is, land on which slag produces its best effects, and it 
is becoming increasingly recognised that on other soils, which are 
geologically different, slag is not the ineffective manure it used 
to be thought, but produces a generous response when assisted by 
potash. | 
fut VETERANS OF THE FARM. 

On Saturday last I happened to be passing over the Cotswold 
Hills, and at Marshfield | found a horse and flower show in progress. 
1 was much interested in one class; this was for the oldest horse 
or pony in the best condition led by bridle. here were nine 
entrants in it, whose ages totalled 217 years; the youngest was 
20, the oldest 28, two 27, one 26, two 23, one 22 and one 21 years 
The parade of these veterans was most interesting Some of 
them still remained quite clean and sound. All of them were in 
good condition; their teeth showed more signs of wear than 
their joints. The first prize went to Mr. C. Frankcom’s twenty 
seven year old Violet, led by a carter, Joseph Farmer, who had 
been working on the same farm at West Littleton, Gloucestershire, 
for forty-eight years. It is seldom, indeed, that farmers can 
exhibit two such faithful servants as these. It would be a capital 
idea to institute such classes at other shows, and then we might 
hear less of the misery of exportation for the noble friend of man 
in its declining years. From enquiries I heard that this class was 
first started at Marshfield last year, and was a success from the 
commencement. Ek. W 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HUNTING IN NEW ZEALAND 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Counrry Lire.” 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of an ordinary hunting jump in Canterbury, N.Z., 
which you might like to make use of for your paper I shall be very glad if you 


can, as I do not think the majority of hunting-men at home realise the amount 





USED TO WIRE, 


of wire-jumping that takes place. In fact, wire is accepted as quite a normal 
feature of the country-side A. J. Turner 


rTHE LIGHTER SIDE 
lo tue Epiror or “* Country Lirt 
Sir.—On Friday last I travelled from Waterloo to Bournemouth. Being a 
foreigner, and this being my first visit to England, I occupied myself in the 


course of the journey in looking out of the railway carriage window. An English 
friend who accompanied me, and who is a keen sportsman, pointed out the 
objects of interest en route. This is a list which I made and which seems to show 


that sport at any rate is not unpopular in your country, and that there are still 
large numbers of people who are not compelled to devote the whole of their time 
to earning their living.—J]. MONGREVILLE. 
FRIDAY, JULY I5TH. 
Wimbledon.—Tennis competitions proceeding. 
Raynes Park Golf Club. 
Esher.—Sandown Park Races. Eclipse Stakes. 
Weybridge.—Motor-cycle-races at Brooklands and men practising with 
flying-machines. 
5. New Zealand Golf Club 
6. Byfleet Golf Club 
7. Woking Golf Club. 
8. West Hill Golf Club. 
9. Brookwood.—Bisley Meeting, Shooting for the King’s Prize. 
10. Bramshot Golf Club 
tt. Fleet Golf Club 


*-*wne 


12. Winchester Winchester College Cricket Match against another public 
school. 

13. Shawford Golf Club 

14. Southampton.—Yacht-racing and motor-boat-racing in Southampton 
Waters Fishing on the Test 

15. Bournemouth Aviation Meeting Flight to the Isle of Wight 


WANTON DESTRUCTION 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country Litt 
Sir,—How many animals, birds and even reptiles become extinct, or nearly so, 
by being ruthlessly slain by thoughtless persons! A pair of white robins who 
had selected for their home the garden of St. James's Vicarage, Jersey, and 
quickly became on friendly terms with its bird-loving vicar, to his sorrow, met 
an untimely fate at the hands of some ignorant person. Here is another instance 
A snake nearly four feet in length has just been killed True, it is only the 
common ringsnake (Natrix torquata), the sole species found in this lovely island 
It is also non-poisonous and absolutely harmless, preying considerably on mice 
Unfortunately, the Jersey peasants believe that these reptiles milk the cows at 
night and do other awful things, hence they meet with short shrift G. WELBURN 


A RECENT ARRIVAL. 
fo tHe Eprror or * Country Lirt 
Sir,—The latest addition to the Zoo its a splendid male Gambian baboon 
presented by Mr. I. K. 
McCallum, Commis- 
sioner of the McCarthy 
Island district of 
British Gambia Mr. 
McCallum has had it 
six years, having 
got it as a baby, 
and has taken it on 
all his expeditions, 
the baboon running 
beside him loose. The 
photograph was taken 
on board the 
Zungara, where he 
was a great favourite 
with the passengers 
F. R. R. 


POT-POURRI 
[To tue Eprror. 
Sir, I should be 
much obliged if you 
could give me a good 
recipe for pot-pourri. 
I know I have seen 
one in Country Lire, 
but cannot find it 

now.—M. K. 
[There are as 
many different recipes 





for pot- pourri as 

there are for Christmas A POPULAR PASSENGER. 
pudding. Almost 

every family in the country has their own, handed down from mother to 
daughter for generations; but a safe rule to cling to is to preserve as far as 
possible the natural scent of flowers, and avoid a very pronounced artificial 
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COUNTRY 


" | the leave { str ly ented 
Old D ' the j | These 
» | ] it tl ifter ! I ! 
1 spread cloth im a 
’ M pe d dry tl petals in the 
t f pert und better results 
i the whol een 
to be btained from 
petals slowly and care 
fully dried in the 
hack An excellent 
recipe which appeared 
in COUNTRY Laure 
mre Utne mo } i 
follow Take the 
petal f weet-smel 
ling roses and spread 
them on a board of 
loth to dry Add to 
the the head ot 
clove pink lavender, 
honey ckk pastime 
tuberose mad = other 
fragrant flower the 
leave of lemon 
verbena, balm oft 
Gilead weet bay, 
bergamot ind ny 
other herbs that are 
liked Sprinkk ill 
these with alt ind 
tir them about well 
how ten day Then 
add 2o0z. crushed 
illspice, roz cloves, 
102 cmnanton, 202 
hredded orris root and 
toz. musk Stir all 
this thoroughly, and 
place it in jars about 
the house in subyse 
juent season fresh 
blossoms can be added 
to the jars, care being 
taken that they are 
quite dry when addec 
ind ure thoroughly 
incorporated with the 
mixture Ep 
THE POPLAR Ol 
POPLAR 
fo tue Epiror 
Sir Phe accompany- 
ing photograph by Mr, 
W. Selfe shows — the 
only Lombardy poplar 
which still stands in 
Poplar. It is situated in 
front of Christ Church 
Vicarage, Isle of Dogs 
One of its fello is blown down few weel u“ ind another was removed 
last year di lr i work I 
\ LONDON FISH POND 
lo tHe Eprror o1 Country Lirt 
Sth TTL i h ladit nuns—whose convent is in the North of London 
hav la " in which there is a Very small hady pond They are 
mxtous t haa t few fish in it a pet mad would like small « rp or any 
fish that w ld thrive in it Would you or any of your readers be good 
h to mh niormation as to what fish would do best and where 
they can be btained 
rR. MM 
Carp, roach, dace 
r tench would pr 
bably do very well in 
the pond So would 
the ordinary gold and 
Iver carp. The golden 
rle, which is really a 
tench, | i hardy tish 
md very ornamental 
But all fish like to bask 
im the sun at tine 
md ita corner of the 
pond i t mall be 
xposed t the un 
hine it would bn 
better for them Ina 
mall pond, especially 
{itt kept clear ot 
veed which afford 
harbourage to the tiny 
mimalculke on which 
they would naturally 
live, the fish should be 
fed occasionally. Ants’ 
larve, popularly 
known as ints’ eggs,” 
ind the tiny red roti 
fers found in stagnant 
water, and sold by most 
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mimal fanciers, are the best food for them On no account give them bread 
crumbs Farinaceous food, although they take it greedily, is about as good 
for them as a devilled bone would be for a baby—not perhaps fatal, but distinctly 


injuriou Both the fish and their food can be obtained from any livestock 
dealer Ep 
YOUNG CUCKOOS 
lo tHe Eprror or Country Lirt 
Sir,—I think your correspondent will be interested in the following: A cuckoo 
was hatched a short time ago in a hedge-sparrow’'s nest in my garden The 
cuckoo is now able to fly, and I have repeatedly watched him sitting on the 


the flew to and fro from 


to him and pl wed food in his beak 


edge of a seed-box, whil foster-parent 1 row of peas 


On examining the peas I found that my 


crop had suffered considerably E. E. Trower 
THE LATE CUCKOO 

To tHe Eprror of Country Lari 
Sirk,—I wonder whether you or any of the readers of your interesting papet 
have ever known an instance of cuckoos calling as late as July 20th. Here (on 
the borders of Bucks and Herts) I heard three hard at work simultaneously on 
July 15th, and a single one on July 2oth, its voice practically unimpared, except 
for a slight huskiness on the first note, and it sounded as if it might go on calling 
for another fortnight A nightingale was also heard singing in full voice about 
the same date Surely these are two unique cases! Has the domestic life of 
the birds been upset bv this topsy-turvy season ¢ ] Peer, Chesham 

A CURLEWS BEHAVIOUR 

fo tue Epitor or Country Lit 
Sir,—l! had the luck last month when fishing on the Barle to come across a young 
curlew, apparently only a few days old. I must have nearly stepped on him 
though I should 
not have seen 
him at all but 
for the chirping 
noise he made as 
he got out ol 
my way. My 
son, who fortu- 
nately had a 
hand camera 
with him, was 
fishing on the 
other side of the 
river, so I called 
him across, and 
we were lucky 
enough to get the 
pictures I send 
herewith. The 
bird was not in 
the least bit 
frightened, and 
did not appear 
to mind being 
handled, and 
when we put 
him down again 
he only moved 


slowly away. He 
did not hurry in 
the least; in fact, 





the only quick 
movement he 
made was when 
he fell off the 
back of the creel IN NO HURRY. 
when being 


photographed. He never attempted to run away ; he only walked, or rather, 


stalked—yes, stalked is the word, for he moved in a very sedate and stately 
manner, with his head high in the air, and was a bird of great importance. 
But, oh! sad blow to his dignity, he was looking at us and not where he 
was going, and fell over a blade of rush grass that was across his path. He 
scon got on to his 
long legs again, but so 
crestfallen, his look ot 
high degree gone, and 
so he walked (yes, 
walked now) away, a 
humbled little chap 
But it did not last; 
he came to a pool of 
water about six feet 


wide, and went straight 


in and swam across, 
and as he scrambled 
out on the other side 
his important manner 
all returned, and he 
looked at us as much 
is to say, “ There, 
what do you think of 
that?” and stalked 
away What a tale 
he had to tell his 
brothers and _ sisters 
that might! and _ his 


mother, who had been 
screaming over our 
heads, how happy she 
have been when 
she found we had 
done him no injury !— 


HOME. F. B Erripce 


must 





